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For the Americas 


“Hemisphere View” of Problems, 
Readjustments, and Objectives 


By Joun C. McCuintock, Assistant Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


OOD IN THE WESTERN HEMI- 

SPHERE today is more than a mat- 
ter of producing a surplus to meet the 
needs of our Allies and fighting men 
overseas. We have a food problem on 
our own doorstep. It is a problem which 
has resulted principally from wartime 
disruption of trade and transportation, 
rather than deficiency in food produc- 
tion for the hemisphere generally. 

On the whole, the Americas still merit 
fame as a bountiful food larder. Despite 
the tremendous quantities of food which 
the Americas are supplying to the United 
Nations overseas and to the fighting 
forces, it may be said that in the aggre- 
gate the peoples of the Western Hemi- 
sphere remain relatively well fed in most 
major areas. The hemisphere, more- 
over, has large reserves of grain, sugar, 
coffee, which may play an influential 
role at the peace-conference table and 
in feeding Europe's hungry millions after 
the war. 


Pressing Perplexities 

But, immediately, there is a pressing 
food problem on the home front of the 
Americas. The shortage of shipping has 
brought the pinch of hunger to some 
areas in the Western Hemisphere. 
Rising food prices result from curtail- 
ment of normal supplies and war spend- 
ing. Shifts of population for defense 
purposes, for production of strategic 
materials, and for building highways, 
strain local food supplies. 

The republics of Argentina, Chile, 
Uruguay, and Paraguay, in the southern- 
most section of South America, ordinar- 
ily produce a large surplus of food for 
export, particularly grains and meats, 
The 16 other republics to the north, con- 
sidered as a whole, usually import sub- 
stantial quantities of food, mainly from 
the southern temperate-zone countries 
and from the United States. In the 
tropical and subtropical areas of the 
hemisphere, the great surplus crops for 
export are coffee, sugar, cocoa, bananas, 
cotton, together with minerals and oil. 
Millions of people live by the production 
and export of these basic commodities, 


buying from the United States and other 
outside markets part of their food as well 
as factory goods. In the oil-exporting 
country of Venezuela, for instance, about 
one-fourth of the cereals usually con- 
sumed, as flour or otherwise, have been 
imported. Central America, Mexico, 
Ecuador, and Colombia have imported 
substantial quantities of foodstuffs. 


Cooperation Is Vital 


Consequently, the diversion of ship- 
ping from inter-American trade routes 
to war tasks raised a food-supply prob- 
lem. As with health and sanitation— 
and the emergency-rehabilitation needs 
arising out of wartime conditions—the 
food problem requires inter-American 
cooperation. Some areas most affected 
by the shipping shortage are unable to 
meet the crisis out of their own resources. 
So the food problem has been approached 
on the broad basis of inter-American 
cooperation laid down at the Rio de 
Janeiro Conference of American Foreign 
Ministers in January 1942. 


That conference recommended an 
inter-American program for defense of 
the hemisphere and development of 
hemisphere economic resources. The 
conference specifically suggested health 
and sanitation work to support produc- 
tion of rubber, minerals, and other stra- 
tegic materials. To help carry out U. 8S. 
contributions to this program, a health 
and sanitation division was set up in the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs in Washington. Sub- 
sequently a food program was grouped 
with health and sanitation in the Basic 
Economy Department of the Coordi- 
nator’s Office. 


Food’s Role in Mobilization 


Now the food program has advanced to 
the point where, like health and sani- 
tation work, it actively supports the 
mobilization of hemisphere defenses and 
resources for victory. Health and food 
count on the producing fronts of the 
Western Hemisphere, just as they do on 
the fighting fronts overseas. Rubber 
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Fewer ships are seen today in most Latin American harbors—and the shipping shortage has 


a most vital bearing on the food trade. 
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Fishing can play an expanded role in satisfying food needs in Latin America. 


is on the shore of a Mexican lake. 


tappers, miners, highway workers, mil- 
lions of workers on farms, in forests and 
mines to the south must be fed and 
clothed and Kept in good health. Other- 
wise, organization for total war will falter 
at the start, for these workers in our 
neighboring republics are contributing 
greatly to the productive capacity of the 
United States. 

In the vast spaces of the Amazon 
Basin and in the forests of Central 
America is being waged a battle for pro- 
duction as dramatic as the battle to 
make ships, airplanes, tanks, and guns 
in the workshops of North America. The 
battle to the south is a campaign to 
wrest rubber and other strategic mate- 
rials from primitive undeveloped re- 
gions, remote from urban centers, with- 
out modern utility services, poorly 
equipped in terms of modern transpor- 
tation. Yet it is just these areas, par- 
ticularly the Amazon, which are the 
chief potential source of tropical-grown 
materials now available to the United 
Nations to replace supplies lost in the Far 
East. And to tap this potential abun- 
dance of tropical materials, the Ameri- 
cas, under the Rio program, have worked 
out many phases of organization to in- 
crease production of strategic materials. 
The fruits of this organization should be 
apparent in 1943 and 1944 in expanding 
production of rubber, minerals, fibers, 
and drugs. 


Migrant Workers Must Be Fed 


Many thousands of workers are being 
moved into these strategic producing 
areas of the Western Hemisphere. Brazil 
is directing a large-scale migration of 
workers into the Amazon Basin to lift 
production of rubber for U. S. needs. 
This program calls for a shift of upward 
of 50,000 workers. To attain the 1943-44 
production goal of 50,000 tons of rubber 
yearly, Brazil must double—at least— 
the working population of the rubber 
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This scene 


areas. The Amazon rubber country is 
sparsely populated. Increasing rubber 
collection from the millions of rubber 
trees growing wild is primarily a matter 
of mobilizing manpower. In turn, this 
becomes a matter of health, food sup- 
ply, transportation, and equipment. 


Satisfying Basic Needs 


In these problems, U. S. Government 
agencies take, of necessity, a cooperative 
hand. In this work, the Good Neighbor 
of the North has unexcelled opportunity 
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to collaborate with our Good Neighbors 
to the south in the human side of the 
mobilization of hemisphere resources, 
Among projects growing out of this 
Good-Neighbor cooperation, food supply 
involves one of the most basic of human 
needs. 

Brazilian authorities have entereg 
into an arrangement with the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs to stimulate 
food growing in northern Brazil. This 
Institute is an agency set up by the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs as a medium of col- 
laboration with authorities in the other 
Americas on health, food, and emer- 
gency-rehabilitation projects. The In- 
stitute has agreed to contribute $2,000,- 
000 to a $4,000,000 fund to increase food 
supply for Brazilian areas strategic to 
hemisphere defense and production of 
rubber. The work includes distribution 
of seed, establishing model farms, and 
providing simple farm tools. 


Hit by Shipping Shortage 


The Amazon Basin, in Brazil and ad- 
jacent parts of Peru, Ecuador, and Bo- 
livia, is the largest area of food short- 
age in the Western Hemisphere. Work- 
ers who gather the rubber, nuts, and 
other products of the untamed forests 
buy much of their food. As long as there 
was ample shipping, food could be im- 
ported from the surplus-producing areas 
of the hemisphere. Now, however, ship- 
ping is the key to food supply, just as it 
is the key to hemisphere supplies gen- 
erally. The shipping shortage exists at 
a time when the population of the Ama- 
zon is increasing. Thus, food for the 
growing population of the Amazon is as 
essential in the battle for production as 
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Banana production in the Caribbean area has been hard hit. 
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it is in Detroit. War machines rolling 
off the Detroit assembly lines need rub- 
per from the Amazon. 

For another illustration of food prob- 
lems arising since Pearl Harbor, turn to 
the Caribbean. The big exports of the 
Caribbean and Central American repub- 
lics have been oil, coffee, sugar, and 
pananas. The last three rate as non- 
strategic materials in competition for 
cargo space. Exports from some of these 
areas, therefore, have been curtailed se- 
verely. In time, conversion of produc- 
tion to fibers, rubber, and other strategic 
materials may offset entirely the loss of 
nonstrategic exports. Meanwhile, there 
is a food and employment emergency in 
certain areas. 


Costa Rica As an Example 


To meet this emergency, the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs has made 
food-growing arrangements with au- 
thorities of Costa Rica, Paraguay, and 
El Salvador. Additional food projects 
have been under study in the Caribbean. 
The Caribbean countries are well aware 
of their wartime-supply problems. They 
are taking various steps on their own 
initiative to increase local food produc- 
tion, to stimulate growing of strategic 
crops in line with the inter-American de- 
velopment program stemming from the 
Rio de Janeiro conference. 

The multiple values of these food- 
growing projects are illustrated in 
Costa Rica. Costa Rica lies just north of 
Panama. Panama Canal defense forces 
have increased. Food prices have risen. 
The shipping shortage makes it desir- 
able to find nearby sources of supply. 
And Costa Rica, by soil, climate, and 
proximity to the Canal Zone, is well situ- 
ated to supply the Canal Zone. The In- 
ter-American Highway to the Panama 
Canal will permit overland movement of 
foodstuffs from Costa Rica to Panama by 
truck. And Costa Rican farmers need 


new crops to make up for the loss of 
nonstrategic exports. 

All these factors were considered in 
the food-growing arrangement with 
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Sacks of Cuban sugar ready for shipment. 
or two great crops are now undertaking more diversified food production. 


Costa Rican agencies. The Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs is supplying 
seeds, farming tools, and technical aid 
in production and marketing of vege- 
tables, dairy products, and fruits. The 
first shipments of foodstuffs have 
reached Panama Canal defense forces. 


Readjustment to Realities 


The Costa Rica project indicates what 
can be done on a larger scale in areas in 
need of new crops for export and for 
local consumption. In the densely popu- 
lated Caribbean islands, the shipping 
shortage has raised particularly critical 
food problems. The food problems of 
these islands likewise call for inter- 


| 


Road building in Costa Rica helps now to get food supplies to teeming Panama. 
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The countries that have relied mainly on one 


American cooperation to relieve hunger 
and readjust production to the realities 
of wartime. Cuba’s sugar surplus is an 
outstanding example of the effects of 
the shipping shortage on the economic 
structure of countries dependent upon 
one or two export crops. 

The fertile areas of these Caribbean 
islands, like the productive valleys and 
lowlands of Central America, are well 
suited to growing more food for local 
consumption, as well as to strategic 
crops. Vegetables in some of these areas 
can be grown on an all-the-year-round 
schedule. There is manpower for in- 
creased food production, including man- 
power released from the sugar and 
banana industries. 

A large part of the population of Cen- 
tral America and the Caribbean islands 
lives on or close to a subsistence basis, 
eating corn, beans, and a few other 
home-grown staples—yet imported 
wheat, flour, lard, . potatoes, canned 
goods, dried milk, ordinarily represent a 
substantial part of the food of areas 
producing the great staple export crops. 
Until the shipping shortage passes, at 
least, more local production of vegeta- 
bles, dairy products, fruits, and fish 
obviously is the answer to replace im- 
ports from outside sources. 


Diversification: Helps 


In the long run, the economies of the 
one-crop countries may be strengthened 
by diversification of agriculture. What 
can be done toward this goal is being 
demonstrated in Haiti. A joint Haitian- 
United States enterprise, the Haitian- 
American Agricultural Development 
Corporation (pioneered by the Export- 
Import Bank and the Secretary of Com- 

(Continued on p. 11) 
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IRAQ Today— 


Traditional “Eden;’ Land of Dates, Oil, and Great Rivers, 
New Foe of Axis Plays Significant Role in the Middle East 


By Rosert J. Barr, Division of International Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


RAQ, the latest country to join the 

ranks of the United Nations, brings 
with it its great weight of influence in 
the Moslem world. Iraq is the first 
Moslem state to join the fight against the 
Axis. The implications of this act are 
great, not only with relation to its pres- 
ent effect upon other Moslem peoples 
but also with respect to the post-war 
settlements. Moreover, Iraq is already 
making substantial contributions of food 
and petroleum to the resources of the 
United Nations; it provides one of the 
routes over which supplies flow to Rus- 
sia, and Iraqi territory serves as a base 
for the British Ninth Army. 

Iraq is one of the states constructed 
from the old Ottoman Empire following 
the last war and is the first and only state 
to develop out of the mandate system of 
the League of Nations. It is the tradi- 
tional site of the Garden of Eden. The 
southern part was ancient Babylonia, 
the northern, Assyria. During the period 
of the Abbassid caliphs (a caliph is a 
“successor” of Mohammed), the city of 
Baghdad achieved great brilliance—the 
romance of the Arabian Nights and of 
the Caliph Harun al-Rashid (died 809 
A. D.) are childhood memories of us all. 
Before the last war the country came to 





be known as Mesopotamia—the British 
Tommies called it ‘““Mespot.” 


Topographic Characteristics 


Some 140,000 square miles in area, Iraq 
stretches from the head of the Persian 
Gulf to the southern border of Turkey, 
from Syria and Trans-Jordan on the 
west to Iran (Persia) on the east. The 
western two-thirds of the country is a 
part of the great Arabian shelf which 
slopes gradually down from the heights 
of Trans-Jordan and Syria to the flat, 
low-lying alluvial land of the Euphrates 
and Tigris River valleys. 

In the extreme north and all along the 
eastern border the country is hilly and 
mountainous. Some 4,000,000 people 
live within its borders, mostly engaged in 
agricultural and _ pastoral pursuits. 
About 80 percent are Arabs, 16 percent 
Kurds and the rest Turks, Europeans, 
and other. 

The western part being desert and the 
eastern mountainous, the only arable 
land lies in the river valleys. This ara- 
ble land is a creation of the rivers, having 
been built up during thousands of years 
by the deposition of detritus brought 
down from the Turkish and Persian 





One of the fine modern buildings in Iraq. 
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mountains by the great rivers of Iraq— 
the Euphrates, the Tigris, and the tribu- 
taries of the latter, the Diyala and the 
Great and Little Zab. So rapidly has 
this process gone on that it can be meas- 
ured in historical times. Sindbad the 
Sailor, according to the author of the 
Arabian Nights, departed from the sea- 
port of Zubair (the original Basra) which 
was then at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
Zubair is now some 60 miles inland, and 
in the meantime the Euphrates has 
moved its channel laterally some 12 or 15 
miles to the east. Still earlier, Eridu, a 
hundred miles farther upstream (near 
Ur, see map), was the chief seaport of 
the ancient Sumerians. 


Effect of “Rivers’ Work” 


Ages ago the Persian Gulf extended 
to a point above Baghdad. The whole 
of the country from here south between 
and on both sides of the Tigris and 
Euphrates is the result of the rivers’ 
work in wearing down the mountains 
and progressively filling up the head of 
the gulf. The river channels have wan- 
dered acro*s the plains, periodically ag- 
gradng their beds, then breaking 
through their banks to the lower-lying 
swamps and depressions until they too 
became filled up with detritus. 

As a result this part of the country 
is crisscrossed with new and old river 
channels, and wide areas are swamps 
and shallow lakes. The riverain condi- 
tions are analogous to those prevailing 
in the lower Mississippi Valley, where 
creat stretches on either side of the 
r ver, lying at a lower level than the river 
bed itself, are subject to flooding when 
the river breaks through its banks. 
These conditions create serious problems 
of irrigation, drainage, and flood control. 


Irrigation and Drainage 


The rainfall in the plains of Iraq is 
scanty, varying from about 7 inches an- 
nually in the south to about 14 inches 
in the north. Consequently, the pros- 
perity of agriculture depends upon irri- 
gation, and irrigation works become 4 
first charge upon the resources of gov- 
ernment. Scattered throughout the 
country today can be seen the remains 
of ancient canals, testifying to the power 
and foresight of the anc‘ent empires. 
Neglected for long years by the Otto- 
man Empire, the irrigation works de- 
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teriorated and the fields became waste 
jand. Much has been done since the 
last war to repair this neglect, but much 
remains to be done in the construction 
of canals, drains, overflows, regulators, 
and barrages. 

The Habbaniya Project, an example of 
such works, was completed in 1941. It 
consists of a 5-mile channel from the 
Euphrates River to Lake Habbaniya (see 
map) with regulating gates, and another 
channel at the south end of the lake— 
all to permit overflow of the Euphrates 
floodwater first into Lake Habbaniya 
and then onto the low-lying Abu Debbis 
depression to the south. (Similar works 
on the Mississippi are called floodways.) 
The work was completed ahead of sched- 
ule—in part because the American ex- 
cavating machinery used on the project 
proved to have capacity and endurance 
beyond the expectations of the con- 
tractors. 

Another completed project is the Kut 
Barrage across the Tigris at Kut al- 
Amara. This barrage raises the river 
level and regulates the flow, making pos- 
sible the irrigation and intensive culti- 
vation of some 700,000 acres of land 
which otherwise provided only scanty 
pasturage. 

Drainage is just as important as irri- 
gation, for great areas of southern Iraq 
between the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers 
are covered with marsh or flood water. 
If the irrigation water is not led away, 
salts deposited by evaporation ruin the 
land. 


Oil: Struggle and Progress 


To Americans, besides its historical 
significance, Iraq means oil and dates. 
The struggle after the last war over the 
Mosul oil fields may still be remembered, 
and the absence of those luscious dates 
from the gardens of Basra is keenly 
noted today. 

The concession for the exploitation of 
the Mosul oil field has an intriguing his- 
tory. First given prior to the last war 
to the Anatolian Railways Co. (a Ger- 
man company associated with the Ber- 
lin-to-Baghdad enterprise), it was not 
clearly confirmed by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment. Another company under Brit- 
ish control also obtained a concession, 
and, subsequently, control of the Ana- 
tolian Railways Co. passed to British 
hands, and along with it went whatever 
rights may have existed in the com- 
pany’s concession. 

After the war a struggle ensued over 
the validity of the concession and the 
national ownership of the oil fleld. The 
final outcome was the assignment of the 
field to Iraq and the organization of the 
Iraq Petroleum Co. (familiarly known 
as the IPC). Ownership of the IPC is 
divided between Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
(formerly Anglo-Persian), Anglo-Saxon 
Petroleum (owned by the Shell inter- 
ests), Cie. Francaise des Petroles, and 
Near East Development Corporation 
(owned jointly by two American com- 
panies) —each of these participants own- 
ing 23.75 percent—and a private indi- 


vidual, an original concessionaire who, . 


through Participation & Investment Ltd., 
Owns the remaining 5 percent. Similar 
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participation is shared in various devel- 
opment and concessionary companies 
whose concessions blanket most of Pales- 
tine, Syria, the rest of Iraq, and parts of 
Arabia and the Persian Gulf. 


The Great Pipe Lines 


In 1934 the IPC completed its great 
double pipe lines from the productive 
Baba Gurgur field near Kirkuk across 
the desert to Haifa in Palestine and 
Tripoli in Syria. France obtained pe- 
troleum from Tripoli; and at Haifa a 
company jointly owned by Anglo-Iranian 
and Shell interests erected a modern re- 
finery which now supplies fleet and aiz 
services from the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean. 

Petroleum production and export sta- 
tistics are now military secrets, but it 
is known that the pipe line was designed 
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to carry 4,000,000 metric tons annually. 
and operations prior to the war were on 
that scale. 

The only other field that has so far 
proved up to expectations is at Naft 
Khana, exploited by the Khanaqin Oil 
Co. (an Anglo-Iranian subsidiary) which 
has erected a refinery nearby for the 
supply of Iraq. This company contracted 
with the Iraq Government to supply pe- 
troleum products at unusually low prices, 
making it feasible to use Diesel-driven 
pumps for irrigation. 


Riches (and Blights) in Eden 


Near Basra some 170 miles from the 
Persian Gulf, the Tigris and Euphrates 
converge to form the Shatt al-Arab. On 
both sides of this river the low-lying land 
is interlaced with canals and covered 
with date-palm gardens. The number of 
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trees is estimated to be from 23,000,000 
to 25,000,000. Twice a day the tides in 
the Persian Gulf back up the waters of 
the Shatt al-Arab and flood the canals 
with fresh river water. By such a cost- 
less process is the precious irrigation 
water brought to the date gardens. 

Still, there is work to do even in this 
seeming Garden of Eden, for the date 
palms are subject to blights and pests 
with such names as Abu Khusheim, Abu 
Hamaira, Khayes, and a tiny spider 
named Ankabout al-Ghubbar, all requir- 
ing spraying, pruning, sufficient but not 
too much watering—constant care. 


Date-Trade Figures 


Iraq’s export of dates amounts nor- 
mally to 80 percent of the world total 
and furnishes Iraq’s second largest ex- 
port. The United States takes about 
15 percent of the total quantity exported, 
though since these are the highest qual- 
ity, the proportion of value is nearly 25 
percent. Large quantities also go to the 
United Kingdom; the poorer qualities go 
to India. In 1940 date exports amounted 
to 132,000 tons, in 1941 to 143,000 tons. 
In 1940 the value of date exports 
amounted to 1,045,000 Iraqi dinars (the 
Iraqi dinar equals the £ sterling, $4.035), 
and in 1941 to 1,019,000 dinars. These 
values were 27 percent and 26 percent, 
respectively, of total export values (ex- 
cluding petroleum) in those years. 

The date industry, though very old, 
is highly organized along modern lines. 
The growers are organized into one as- 
sociation and the packers and exporters 
in another. Until a few years ago the 
price was fixed by a process of bargain- 
ing between these two associations under 
conditions of bilateral monopoly. 

Some years ago vigorous complaints 
were made against a few growers who 
permitted dates of poor quality to be 
mixed in the export shipments. The 





Not a Rickenbacker raft but a “gouffa,” a circular craft in use on Iraq’s great rivers 
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growers also complained of low prices; 
and bumper crops from 1935 to 1938 were 
convincing evidence that organization 
for control of exports and prices was 
necessary to save the industry from 
bankruptcy. 


The Date Association 


Consequently, in 1939, a law was passed 
establishing a Date Association com- 
posed of a director general and an as- 
sistant nominated by the Government, 
and a committee of eight growers, to 
represent and act for the growers as a 
whole. The law authorized the Associa- 
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tion to establish standards of quality, to 
control packing and export, to fix prices, 
to allocate quotas, to trade in dates ang 
to enter into contracts with exporters, 

The Iraqi Date Inspection Department 
has established rigorous sanitary stand. 
ards for the packing establishments, the 
workers and their homes. In pursuance 
of the last authority, the association ep. 
tered into a contract with Andrew Weir 
& Co. by which the latter, as sole exporter, 
agreed to purchase and export certain 
minimum quantities at guaranteed 
prices. 

The intervention of the war makes it 
impossible to estimate the results of this 
monopolistic organization of the date in- 
dustry. The quantity of exports fell in 
1939 and again in 1940, and in both years 
total value returns increased. Quantity 
exports increased in 1941, and value re. 
turns declined slightly. Since 1940 prac. 
tically no dates have been exported to 
the United States. 

Dates have always been an important 
food for the people of the Middle East 
and are especially valuable at the pres- 
ent time as a source of and substitute for 
sugar. 


Other Irag Products 


Other exports of Iraq are cattle and 
sheep, fish, sausage casings, grain, raw 
cotton, and wool. Iraq is our second 
largest source of supply for licorice root. 
Cattle, sheep, fish, and eggs go chiefly to 
Palestine and Syria; casings to the Unit- 
ed States; grain to the United Kingdom 
and Near Eastern countries; hides and 
skins to the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Syria; cotton to Japan (be- 
fore the war); and wool to the United 
States. The war has naturally altered 
this trade pattern, most of Iraq’s sur- 
pluses now being absorbed within the 
Near East region. 


A creek off the Shatt-al-Arab irrigates Jate gardens. 
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Foreign and Transit Trade 


Total imports in 1940 amounted to LD. 
8,693,000, the United States’ share of 
which was I.D. 947,000 or about 11 per- 
cent; while total exports (excluding 
petroleum) amounted to I.D. 3,903,000, of 
which the United States took I.D. 1,070,- 
000, about 27 percent. 

Large imports are tea, sugar, textiles, 
jron and steel manufactures, and in nor- 
mal times automobiles, tires, and acces- 
sories. Date-packing cases are imported 
from the United States. Japan seemed 
on the point of monopolizing the Iraqi 
import trade in textiles in recent-years, 
displacing the United Kingdom, India, 
France, Belgium, and Italy as the chief 
sources of supply. Metals, manufactures, 
and machinery came from the United 
Kingdom and the United States, and 
automobiles and accessories were sup- 
plied chiefly from this country. It seems 
reasonable to expect a moderate degree 
of industrialization, and in the postwar 
period Iraq should provide a favorable 
market for machinery, pumps, automo- 
piles, and textiles. 

The transit trade approaches the for- 
eign trade in value and importance. In 
1940 the incoming transit trade 
amounted to more than 3,000.000 dinars 
(outgoing transit trade was of an equal 
amount), compared with imports of 
8,700,000 dinars and exports (excluding 
petroleum) of 3,900,000 dinars. In 1941 
incoming and outgoing transit trade 
each jumped to 7,400,000 dinars. 

Much of this transit trade is normally 
across Iraq between Palestine, Syria, 
Trans-Jordan, and Iran, across Iraq to 
and from Turkey, and through the port 
of Basra for Iran. Total transit trade 
(inand out) with Turkey increased from 
780.000 dinars in 1940 to 4,540,000 dinars 
in 1941. This was due to the increased 
reliance of Turkey upon non-European 
sources and markets, and especially to 
the interruption to trade in the Medi- 
terranean—fortunately rail connections 
between Iraq and Turkey had just been 
completed. 


Transportation Systems 


The communications of Iraq range all 
the way from primitive camel tracks to 
amodern air-transport system. In the 
inter-bellum period, Baghdad became an 
important station on the Imperial 
Airways air route to India. The Berlin- 
Baghdad railway has ffinally been 
completed. The line from Basra to Bagh- 
dad was laid during the last war by the 
British, and connection was made with 
the Turkish railroad system in 1940. A 
Wans-desert motor route using huge 
American-built air-conditioned motor 

makes connections with Syria and 
Palestine. The supply route to the Soviet 
Union runs in part through Iraq, fol- 
lowing the railway to railhead on the 
Petsian border near Khanaqin and then 
the motor road to Teheran and the 
Caspian. Improvements and develop- 
ments made in these and other routes 
ae of course military secrets. 
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Scene at Iraq’s inland city of Kirkuk. 


Governmental Status 


The Government of Iraq is a consti- 
tutional monarchy. The first king was 
Faisal, son of Hussein the Sherif of 
Mecca, who aided Lawrence in the Ara- 
bian campaign in the last war. Faisal 
was succeeded by his son Ghazi who was 
killed in a motor accident in 1939. A 
regency at present conducts the govern- 
ment for Faisal II during his minority. 

In 1932 Iraq was admitted to full mem- 
bership in the League of Nations—the 
first and only mandated country to come 
to full independent status under the 
League. In May 1941 an Axis-inspired 
revolt under Rashid Ali el-Gailani was 
quickly put down, and since then vigor- 
ous efforts have been made to apprehend 
Axis agents and sympathizers, and to 
combat Axis propaganda. 


Finances 


For the financial year ended March 31, 
1942, the ordinary receipts of the Gov- 
ernment amounted to I. D. 6,700,000 and 
ordinary expenditures amounted to I. D. 
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7,500,000. Half the receipts are derived 
from customs and excise. Defense ex- 
penditure in the ordinary budget 
amounted to I. D. 2,300,000. In 1937, a 
£1,000,000 sterling loan was floated, and 
later loans were made to the Govern- 
ment by the oil companies. 


Capital-W orks Development 


When exploitation of Iraq’s oil re- 
sources on a large scale was begun in 
1931, the Iraqi Parliament decided to 
devote the royalties to internal improve- 
ments, and a special capital-works de- 
velopment budget was set up. Contrary 
to the usual practice, this second budget 
was not financed by deficits but by real 
revenue—oil royalties, earnings of the 
currency board, and refunds of advances 
to local enterprises, royalties being by far 
the major part of the income. 

The total capital revenue reported for 
1941-42 was I. D. 3.200,000. Expendi- 
tures were to be made for irrigation 
works, bridges, roads, railroads, Govern- 
ment buildings, and other similar pur- 

(Continued on p. 11) 
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Santos—FREE PORT 


for Paraguayan Trade 


By Mary B. MacKritt, Division of Industrial Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


O ASSURE facility of development 

of Brazilian - Paraguayan commer- 
cial relations, a free port has been 
created in the port of Santos, Brazil. 
This port of entry for the “industrial 
hub” of the State of Sao Paulo and 
neighboring Brazilian States is situated 
about 40 miles from Sao Paulo city. By 
rail, sea lanes, and highway, merchan- 
dise reaches this important center of 
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distribution, which draws upon the 
richest agricultural and industrial States 
as well as the most thickly populated 
section of Brazil. For years the world’s 
leading coffee-exporting port, Santos has 
widened its scope to include citrus fruits 
and the cotton products now passing 
through its extensive warehouses. 
Creation in this port of a free-port 
zone followed the signing of a treaty in 








At the port of Santos, Brazil, famous for its splendid docks. 


Rio de Janeiro on June 14, 1941, between 
Brazil and Paraguay, promulgated by 
decree No. 77123 of August 25, 194]. 
Government officials from Paraguay and 
Brazil were present in Santos at the 
opening ceremony on January 9, 1943 
realizing that such a free port is of defi- 
nite advantage to both countries and 
that its realization should tend to draw 
the two countries closer together. 

The Decree Law concerning the es. 
tablishment of a Free-Port Zone for 
Paraguay in Santos states that the Bra. 
zilian Ministry of Finance “will under. 
take the installation, in the port of 
Santos, of a warehouse for the free-trade 
zone, of adequate size and with adequate 
internal divisions, so as to isolate the 
merchandise in transit to Paraguay con- 
signed to that country through the zone.” 


Port of Santos 


The port of Santos is about 3 miles up 
the Canal de Santos, which empties into 
the Bahia de Santos. Terminal facilities 
capable of docking ocean-going vessels 
are situated on the northeastern corner 
of Ilha de Sao Vicente which borders 
the water front of the city of Santos. 
They consist of a quay some 15,500 feet 
in length with cargo-handling facilities 
and warehouses. An extension of this 
quay and the quay wall is projected. 

Warehouses are served by both direct 
and side railroad tracks of the Santos 
Dock Co. Two main railway lines—the 
Sao Paulo and the Sorocabana Reail- 
ways—enter the city of Santos, and rail- 
road tracks connect with the quay; mer- 
chandise can be discharged from the 
holds of vessels directly onto railway 
cars or from the cars to the vessels. 


New Free Zone 


Modeled after the Foreign-Trade Zone 
of New York City, the Santos zone will 
maintain the same general regulations 
and charges. 

The Free Zone is to occupy 22,245 cubic 
meters of space and be located at Arma- 
zem Externo (Outer Warehouse) No. 7 
of the Santos Dock Co., which company 
will operate it in conjunction with the 
Paraguayan authorities. 

The Sorocabana Railway and the Nor- 
este Railway will carry merchandise to 
Porto Esperanca, Brazil, and from there 
to Asuncion, Paraguay, by river boat, 
and will follow the same route from 
Asuncion to Santos. The Sorocabana 
Railway, a meter-gage track, has pro- 
jected the electrification of its line. 
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Trade Zone’s Advantages 


For expediting and encouraging trans- 
shipments and reexport, such a free- 
trade zone is. particularly valuable. 
Large stocks of merchandise can be 
placed in warehouses in the zone area 
and, aS required, be turned over to the 
customs officers for reshipment. Here, 
too, huge shipments may be opened and 
repacked into either smaller containers 
or with other commodities. Cargoes 
may remain for an indefinite period, 
and, when ready for reshipment, shrink- 
age and other losses are taken into 
consideration. 

Defective merchandise or lower-stand- 
ard cargoes may be sorted out and either 
removed or replaced before customs en- 
try. Commodities may be processed or 
manipulated in any way to give advan- 
tage on duty rates. No added expense 
is demanded for manipulation night or 
day, except for overtime for services 
rendered. 


Other Free Zones May Follow 


There is a distinct advantage in main- 
taining an enclosed and policed area 
where merchandise may be refined, proc- 
essed, or manipulated. New York’s 
Foreign-Trade Zone, established early in 
1937, has made a distinct contribution 
to this continent. 

As Thomas E. Lyons, Executive Secre- 
tary of the U. S. Foreign-Trade Zones 
Board, said in the January 23, 1943, issue 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY: “During 
1 year (1940), 70,000 tons of foreign mer- 
chandise, valued at $13,000,000, or 50 
percent of all the foreign tonnage han- 
dled, were transshipped or reexported to 
60 foreign countries. For emphasis, let 
us restate in slightly different language: 
During 1940, 1 out of every 2 tons of 
foreign merchandise brought to the zone 
for manipulation or storage was re- 
shipped to a foreign destination.” 

With this new free port at Santos, 
Brazil will give unusual facilities for 
development of trade relations in this 
Hemisphere. A free port has been es- 
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tablished at Matanzas, Cuba. A similar 
free Zone may be inaugurated for Bo- 
livia in the near future. 





Food for the Americas 


(Continued from p. 5) 


merce), is undertaking production of 
fibers, rubber, spices, essential oils, and 
hardwoods. These have an insatiable 
nearby market in the United States. 
They relieve Haiti's traditional depend- 
ence upon exports of coffee, sugar, ba- 
nanas, and cotton. SHADA, as this or- 
ganization is known popularly in Haiti 
from the initials of its French title (So- 
ciété Haitiano-Americaine de Developpe- 
ment Agricole), also is growing Some 
food for its staff, and is teaching Haitians 
new farming ways. In the first 18 
months of the existence of this signifi- 
cant inter-American enterprise, more 
than 17,000 Haitians were put to work 
in the production of new crops. The 
rising purchasing power resulting from 
this diversification of agriculture is in 
itself a stimulus to food consumption. 
Similar results may be expected from 
diversification of agriculture in other 
areas. Producers of the chief export 
staples of the hemisphere’s tropical and 
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Well in production, in Iraq’s great petroleum fields. 


Buildings at a main station on the Iraq-Mediterranean pipe line. 
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semitropical countries—coffee, sugar, 
cotton, cocoa, and bananas—have strug- 
gled through more than a decade of trials 
and tribulation. The 1929-30 world col- 
lapse in commodity prices was followed 
by years of extraordinarily low prices. 
The wartime rise in prices from 1939 
through 1941 hardly had generated new 
prosperity in the one-crop countries be- 
fore the shipping shortage intervened. 
Together the depression-decade and the 
wartime shipping shortage have shown 
more emphatically than ever before the 
vulnerability of one-crop economies. 
From the lessons of these years the 
Americas might well take cues in shap- 
ing cooperative measures to solve the 
economic problems which confront the 
hemisphere today. 


Brisk Action, Broad Benefits 


The Basic Economy Program of the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs, de- 
veloped in collaboration with govern- 
mental authorities of the other Amer- 
icas, represents one approach toward 
solution of these problems. These prob- 
lems call for immediate action. Many 
projects have been undertaken, and more 
are being considered. In food, as in 
health and sanitation and emergency 
rehabilitation, the objective is to provide 
long-term benefits while solving prob- 
lems of immediate concern. New food 
crops can become some of the soundest 
contributions in the long run to the wel- 
fare of the peoples of the Americas. 





Iraq Today 
(Continued from p. 9) 


poses, and these were scheduled in a 
series of 3-, 4-, and 5-year capital-works 
budgets. The total capital expenditure 
reported for 1941-42 was I. D. 900,000. 

During the last 2 years when normal 
revenue, dependent largely on customs 
dues, declined, capital revenues have 
been diverted to balance the ordinary 
budget, and the proposed schedule of 
capital works has been postponed. It 
will be unfortunate if this diversion con- 
tinues, for Iraq’s future is bound up with 
improvements in irrigation through 
which the mass of the people may make 
their living from the soil. 
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Argentina 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Metal Containers Conditionally Ez- 
empt from Import Duty.—Metal con- 
tainers to be used to export Argentine 
products will be admitted into Argentina 
duty-free, by terms of decree No. 133,829, 
of December 22, 1942. This decree was 
made public by the Ministry of Finance 
of Argentina, on January 14, 1943, and 
is part of the effort being made to relieve 
the critical shortage of containers of all 
kinds. 

An indispensable conditions to the 
granting of the exemption is that the 
containers shall not be charged against 
the quota which the exporting country 
has assigned to Argentina. The decree 
further specifies that existing require- 
ments for export licenses on products 
which may be shipped in such containers 
continue to remain in effect. 

Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, and Spices: Exz- 
portation Prohibited.—Exports of tea, 
coffee, cocoa, and spices from Argentina 
are prohibited by decree No. 140,315, 
dated January 11, 1943, issued through 
the Ministry of Agriculture. The decree 
also provides that firms having more 
than 500 kilograms of coffee or cocoa or 
100 kilograms of whatever type of spice, 
were to declare these under oath to the 
Special Commission for the Control of 
Supplies by registered mail before Jan- 
uary 13, 1943. 

Although it does not so state, this de- 
cree apparently nullifies decree No. 
134,684, dated November 5, 1942, which 
requires an export permit for tea or for 
whole or crushed cinnamon. 

Beans and Chickpeas: Exportation 
Made Subject to Permit—The exporta- 
tion of beans (“porotos”) and chickpeas 
(“garbanzos”) from Argentina was made 
subject to prior permit, according to 
decree No. 140,540 of January 18, 1943, 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
The decree also required any person 
possessing more than 1,000 kilograms of 
either product to declare it to the Special 
Commission for the Control of Supplies. 
This Commission was created in May 
1942, to handle all price-control meas- 
ures relating to foodstuffs and clothing. 

Cement: Exports Limited.—As a fuel- 
conservation measure decree No. 140,810, 
dated January 18, 1943, prohibits the 
exportation from Argentina of cement 


ges 











in the production of which fuel oil has 
been used. 

Argentine Vessels Exempted from Cer- 
tain Payments.—All vessels of Argentine 
registry are exempt from the payment 
of consular fees for the dispatch and 
legalization of required shipping docu- 
ments for cargo and passenger trade, 
by terms of decree No. 138,246 of De- 
cember 17, 1942, issued by the Ministry 
of Finance. 

By virtue of law No. 11,250, Argentine 
vessels already were exempted from the 
payment of fees for the legalization of 
manifests, bills of lading, parcel certifi- 
cates, bills of health, crew lists, ballast 
certificates, and the like. These exemp- 
tions were made to protect the Argentine 
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Big United States bombing « 
planes, as they wing their way ‘ 
eastward over the African desert, ¢ 
possible for an attack on Sfax or $ 
Gabes, form the subject of our ¢ 
cover picture this week. The $ 
photograph has been supplied by ¢ 
the Office of War Information. ‘ 
Superficially it may appear that ‘ 
such a powerful instrument of de- , 
struction as a bomber is hardly « 
related to the constructive move- { 
ment of commodities in which ¢ 
foreign traders are primarily in- § 
terested. But, actually, the rela- ¢ 
tionship between present-day war- § 
fare, fighting ahead to victory, and , 
the future consummation of peace- : 
ful commercial transactions is very : 
direct and vital. 4 
Axis aggression has choked $ 
countless channels of commercial ¢ 
movement, has blocked or rendered ¢ 
perilous many of the most impor- ¢ 
tant trade routes and sea lanes. : 
Great bombers, pouring from our ‘ 
factories and later streaking across ‘ 
the vast spaces of the world, are « 
assuredly a most potent weapon $ 
for opening the trade channels that ¢ 
the enemy has closed. : 
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Merchant Fleet and to stimulate its de. 
velopment by the elimination of burden- 
some requirements and formalities. 


Bolivia 
Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 1943.—The Bolivian budget 
for 1943 estimates revenues and expend- 
itures at 1,227,000,000 bolivianos, com- 
pared with 957,000,000 in the 1942 budget, 
The chief items in the two budgets com- 
pare as follows: 








l 194 1942 
REVENUES 

National property 13 1] 
National services 16 10 
axes 1, 140 704 
Other as 32 

Total 1, 227 R47 
Surplus from 1941 110 

Grand total 3 057 

EXPENDITURE 

National defense 246 232 
Education 1fis 125 
Publie debt 193 121 
(rovernment SY 85 
Labor 2 62 
Social Welfare 9 
Public Health 52 66 
Public Works 06 “ 
Finance ih 44 
Foreign Relation 3 DH 
Judiciary 1 27 
Communications 55 31 
Other 7 52 

Total expenditures 1, 227 957 





The 1943 budget, which was to be pre- 
sented to Congress for approval on Au- 
gust 6, 1942, was not presented until 
October 21, and Congress adjourned on 
November 25 without having time to 
study or debate the project. The esti- 
mates presented to Congress were global 
figures and no estimates were made for 
the Ministries of Government, Defense, 
or Education. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Beer: Internal Taz Increased.—An ad- 
ditional tax of 1 boliviano per bottle on 
both domestic and imported beer was es- 
tablished in Bolivia in connection with 
the budget law of January 26, 1943. The 
tax was levied to provide funds to pay 
for the training of Bolivian technical 
students abroad. 


Brazil 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Price Ceilings Established and Mini- 
mum Wage-Scale Increased.—The Bra- 
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zilian Acting Coordinator of Economic 
Mobilization issued an order on January 
8, 1943, establishing as the maximum in- 
ternal prices allowed to be charged by 
any salesman, the price in effect on De- 
cember 1, 1942, to be determined within 
10 days by commissions headed by the 
municipal mayors with respect to mer- 
chandise, products, and transportation 
matters, until such time as the Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization read- 
justs prices to their appropriate levels, 
taking into consideration the variations 
of foreign trade and studies now being 
made on the subject. 

The same order increased by 25 per- 
cent for the capitals of the States, Fed- 
eral District, and Acre Territory, and by 
30 percent for the other localities 
throughout the country, the minimum 
wages established by decree law No. 2162 
of May 1, 1940. 

These measures will be carried out and 
supervised, under the control of the Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, by 
the municipal mayors with the assistance 
of representatives of the interested par- 
ties, insofar as prices of merchandise and 
products in the municipalities are con- 
cerned. In the Federal District, the Of- 
fice of the Coordinator of Economic Mo- 
bilization will enforce these measures di- 
rectly. With respect to transportation 
matters, the appropriate Federal, State, 
or Municipal organ will administer the 
order; and the agencies responsible for 
the enforcement of minimum wage scales 
will carry out the order increasing the 
minimum wage scale. 

This order became effective on the 
date of publication, except as concerns 
wages, in which case the order was retro- 
active to January 1, 1943. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Available ex- 
change has been so plentiful in relation 
to the demand that some Brazilian banks 
have been selling at rates lower than 
those of the Bank of Brazil. The cruzeiro 
has remained firm in the market, as a 
result of the Bank of Brazil’s strong ex- 
change position and the heavy offerings 
of export bills. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“Preference Request” Import-Control 
Procedure Established.—So as to limit 
the importation of American products 
into Brazil to materials and products 
absolutely indispensable for national de- 
fense, for this Hemisphere, and for the 
maintenance of public works or strictly 
essential civilian undertakings, the Bank 
of Brazil, in a notice (No. 41) published 
in the Diario Oficial of December 30, 
1942, Rio de Janeiro, has announced 
that it will assist in obtaining export 
licenses in the United States only for 
materials to be included in a “List of 
Products for Importation,” which is to 
be published at a later date. Those in- 
terested in the importation of such ma- 
terials must present their orders to the 
Export-Import Department of the Bank 
of Brazil on a special “preference re- 
quest” form. Imports of petroleum 
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transported in tankers in bulk are ex- 
empt from this requirement. 

The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank will examine the preference re- 
quest and, if in order, will recommend it 
to the United States Board of Economic 
Warfare, which will not grant export 
licenses for shipments to Brazil except 
on the recommendation of the Bank of 
Brazil. “Certificates of necessity” and 
“general certificates” for shipments to 
Brazil have been abolished. The Export- 
Import Department of the Bank of Brazil 
will furnish one copy of its recommenda- 
tions to the importer for his informa- 
tion. The importer need no longer send 
the copy to the American exporter as 
was formerly done with the certificate of 
necessity. 

The preference request must be deliv- 
ered to the Export-Import Department 
of the Bank of Brazil nearest to the 
locality where the material to be im- 
ported will be used. The head office of 
this Department is at Rio de Janeiro, 
and branch offices are located at Manaos, 
Belem (Para), Fortaleza, Recife, Bahia, 
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Bello Horizonte, Santos, Sao Paulo, Curi- 
tiba, Florianopolis, Port Alegre, and Co- 
rumba. Applicants may also present 
their preference request to any other 
department of the Bank of Brazil, if it is 
nearer to the locality where the product 
will be used than the closest Export-Im- 
port Department. 

Interested parties should present, 
whenever possible, all preference requests 
for imports during a given quarter at 
one time. The Export-Import Depart- 
ment will carry out the required investi- 
gations concerning the declarations and 
data given in the preference request. 

In a second notice (No. 42) issued by 
the Bank of Brazil, the Export-Import 
Department made it clear that until the 
list of import products is published, pref- 
erence requests covering all materials or 
products (whether or not previously 
under allocation in the United States), 
will be received. The notice emphasizes, 
however, that the Bank of Brazil will not 
recommend requests except for mate- 
rials or products absolutely essential to 
national defense, to the defense of the 
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equipment for the total job ahead. * 


business enterprises. 


products imported from abroad. 
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Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 


[Forty-first in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 


“Facilities for Interchanging Goods”: A Criterion of a Sane World Order 

To make brave words and high hopes real will need not only international 
negotiations and agreements, but domestic legislation and administrative action 
in many countries and on many subjects, the continuous support of democratic 
peoples everywhere, and their continuous refusal to surrender to short-sighted and 
It will not be an easy task, nor yet a short one—but on 
the wisdom and success with which it is accomplished we must bet our children’s 


In this long and hard job the trade-agreements program takes its perhaps humble, 
The program is based on the Trade Agreements Act 
The Act, with its renewals, and the experienced and expert 
organization operating under it, furnish an existing and efficient tool, the only 
one this country has at present, for the long-standing effort of this Government 
to eliminate discriminations in international trade, and to reduce unreasonable 
and burdensome trade barriers by international negotiation and agreement. Until 
some better tool is found and put in operation, this one is an essential part of the 


is attempted in many other fields, to expand production and employment, to 
stabilize exchange and currencies, to develop the world’s resources, to improve 
the lot of working men and farmers, to control the machinations of cartels, to 
promote international investment, depends in the long run, for an important part 
of its success, on the facilities for interchanging goods. 

Most of us are not professional economists, and few of us are businessmen. But 
surely neither the professionals of economic theory nor the managers of business 
will object if we agree with them that markets are essential to the solvency of 
Markets often are abroad, and are affected by the trade 
restrictions imposed by other countries on our goods, and by the lack of buying 
power which may result from our own restrictions upon theirs. And, on the other 
side, surely this war has taught us, if we did not know it before, that the welfare 
of the American economy and the living standard of us all depends on many 


What the submarine and the shipping stringency have done in war to our second 
cup of coffee and what the Japs have done to our supply of tires, could be done 
equally in peace by unreasonable trade restrictions, if we were so silly as to embark 


The trade-agreements program proposes simply that we continue to move, as 
we have since 1934, in the opposite direction. 
but an essential part of the proposal of the Atlantic Charter, the Declaration by 
the United Nations, and the Lend-Lease agreements. 

(From a recent address by Charles Bunn, Consultant to the Division of Commercial 
Policy and Agreements, Department of State.) 
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* We can be quite sure that whatever 
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That is also not the whole proposal, 
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Hemisphere, or to the maintenance of 
public services or civilian undertakings 
absolutely essential to the national 
economy. 

[Owners of “Preparing Shipments for 
Brazil” (reprint from ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 1, 1942) should substitute 
the above for the footnote: under “Consular 
Invoices,” at the bottom of the first column 
on page 1.] 

Cultivated Timbo Roots: Export Pro- 
hibition Removed by Para.—The export 
prohibition on cultivated timbo roots 
from the State of Para was removed by a 
decree of that State dated December 31, 
1942, and published in the Para Diario 
Oficial on January 6, 1943. The export 
prohibition on wild timbo root, which 
was established by State decree No. 1259 
of April 3, 1934, remains in effect. Ex- 
port duties on cultivated timbo root are 
reestablished. 

All shipments of timbo must be ac- 
companied by a municipal certificate of 
origin showing the nature of the prod- 
uct; that is, whether the roots are wild or 
cultivated, and their origin. No ship- 
ment of timbo will be accepted unless ac- 
companied by this certificate of origin, 
either upon entering Para or on being 
exported from the State. 

A discount of 25 percent in export du- 
ties will apply to cultivated timbo when 
converted into powder in the State of 
Para. 


Transport and Communication 


Electrification of Railway—tThe Sor- 
ocabana Railway, a meter-gage line, 
owned jointly by the State of Sao Paulo 
and the Federal Government, has pro- 
jected the electrification of its line, but is 
experiencing delay in obtaining material, 
says the Brazilian press. 

This line, the entire trackage of which 
lies within the State of Sao Paulo, has 
connections with other railways which 
provide through service from Santos 
south to Porto Alegre, west from Santos 
through the State of Mato Grosso to the 
Paraguay River near the Bolivian bound- 
ary, and to other interior regions of 
Brazil. 


e 
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Santos is the terminus of an extensive 
network of railways, and, while the Soro- 
cabana line has 2,141.4 kilometers of 
meter-gage steam road, it is an impor- 
tant link in the web of transportation in 
this area, and electrification will add to 
its efficiency. 


British Guiana 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Importation of Flour Limited to Gov- 
ernment.—Future flour requirements of 
the colony will be ordered and imported 
by the Controller of Supplies on Govern- 
ment account, and no more import 
licenses will be granted to individual im- 
porters, according to a notice published 
in the British Guiana Official Gazette of 
December 12, 1942, effective the same 
date. 

The notice further states that flour at 
present on order will be requisitioned by 
the Controller of Supplies upon importa- 
tion into the colony, and that importers, 
agents of millers, and other suppliers 
must instruct their principals to consign 
all further shipments of flour made in 
completion of existing contracts, to the 
Controller of Supplies, British Guiana. 

Arrangements for shipments of out- 
standing orders for flour will be made 
by the British Colonies Supply Mission, 
Washington, D. C., by arrangement with 
the Controller of Supplies. 

Import Duties on Certain Iron and 
Steel Products Reduced; Definite Tariff 
Classification for Mutton.—Import duties 
on certain iron and steel products have 
been reduced in British Guiana, by or- 
dinance No. 33, published in the Official 
Gazette of December 12, 1942 and effec- 
tive January 6, 1943. A definite tariff 
classification for mutton, pickled or 
salted, was also established by the same 
ordinance. 

The new rates on the iron and steel 
products affected, in British Guiana dol- 
lars per hundredweight, with former 
rates in parentheses, are as follows: 
Hoops and hooping, general tariff rate, 
0.16 (0.30), British preferential, 0.08 
(0.15) ; galvanized, in bars, rods or sheets, 
plain or corrugated, general tariff 0.50 
(1), British preferential, 0.25 (050): 
black, in bars, rods, sheets, or plates, 
other than boiler plates, general tariff 


0.30 (0.60), British preferential, 0.15 
(0.30); mails and spikes, other than 
horseshoe nails, general tariff, 0.24 


(0.50), British preferential, 0.12 (0.25); 
bolts, nuts, washers, and chains, general 
tariff, 0.40 (0.80), British preferential 
C.25 (0.40). 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN THE BAHAMAS 


Economic conditions in the Bahamas 
during the last quarter of 1942 were bet- 
ter than for several years past—even su- 
perior to those years in which Nassau 
tourist trade made business prosperous. 
The present prosperity is attributed to 
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O. K.—Just So It “Toots’’! 


English pedestrians are now 
jumping to the tune of a new bus 
horn. 

A rubber bulb was once consid- 
ered an essential part of every bus 
horn, but rubber is no longer avail- 
able for such purposes, and for a 
time it was thought that busses 
might have to relapse into un- 
accustomed silence. This fate has 
been averted, however, by inven- 
tion of a rubberless contrivance, 
somewhat resembling a concertina, 
which can be substituted for the 
old bulb. 

The device consists mainly of a 
rexine fabric tube, one end of 
which is sealed and the other at- 
tached to the orifice of the horn. 
When the driver presses the tube, 
air is forced through the horn, 
causing the desired “toot.” A 
coiled spring inside the tube brings 
it back to its original shape. 

The new gadget has already been 
installed on about 100 London 
busses and is reported to be per- 
forming its duties satisfactorily. 
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the existing capacity employment, made 
possible by the United States project 
which is utilizing all classes of skilled 
and unskilled workers. Real-estate and 
building movements are slow, principally 
because of the lack of materials, but the 
scarcity of workers for other than the 
United States project is also a contribut- 
ing factor. The conclusion of this proj- 
ect, on the other hand, will not only pro- 
vide sufficient manpower for building 
and other activities but will also reverse 
the prosperous trend now experienced, 
by bringing a new unemployment 
problem, 

The cost of living as of November 1, 
1942, had increased 65 percent over that 
of 1940, but the Price Control Commit- 
tee is now studying possible ways to re- 
duce prices, especially the high freight 
rates, an important factor on costs of 
imported goods. It is probable that ra- 
tioning will have to be enforced on prod- 
ucts other than gasoline and kerosene— 
which are already being rationed—and 
staples such as rice and grits may have 
to be subsidized to keep prices down. 
The large tourist hotels are still closed 
to the public, and prospects for future 
tourist trade are not bright. 

The Government has recently passed 
a bill allowing a large sum of money to 
be used toward fostering a more ener- 
getic agricultural program. A back-to- 
the-land movement is being encouraged 
for those expected to be without work 
when the United States project is con- 
cluded. Importation of many new 
Guernsey cows has helped the limited 
milk supply, and an expected additional 
importation of cows will do much toward 
establishing a supply more in line with 
demand. The price of milk has greatly 
increased because of the short supply, 
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put as supply tends to approach demand 
a leveling off is expected. 

The tomato crop probably will be one 
of the best so far produced, with good 
quality fruit and prices maintaining a 
high average. Exporters of sisal com- 
plain that as a result of the high stand- 
ards set for exports, there is much waste 
jncurred because a large proportion of 
fiber is not used. 

Shipping conditions appear adequate, 
though concern is expressed over dif- 
ficulties in obtaining repair parts for 
ship machinery. Freight rates have been 
increased by 20 percent since March 1, 
1939. The quantity of exports of most 
products showed an increase in Decem- 
ber over that of October—including 
sponges, tomatoes, lumber, sisal, and 
straw and shell work. 


SITUATION IN BARBADOS 


Business was at a high level in De- 
cember—drygoods houses reported sales 
greater than ever before in a similar 
period. Buying was stimulated by re- 
mittances received by family members 
from Barbadians working outside the 
colony and the distribution of bonuses 
by Friendly Societies. As a result, con- 
siderably more money than ordinarily 
was placed in circulation. 

The cost of living continued upward, 
and shortages of various essentials were 
developing. A coupon rationing system 
was initiated for rice and kerosene (for 
lighting) to become effective early in 
1943. Gasoline and kerosene, for cook- 
ing, had been rationed previously, and 
wood for fuel and charcoal were ex- 
tremely scarce. 

Prospects recently improved for the 
export of fair amounts of sugar and 
some molasses, though a large amount 
of molasses will still remain for export. 
Sufficient rain in November and De- 
cember helped to keep the sugarcane 
crop in fine condition. Despite a 35 per- 
cent reduction in acreage reported in 
December, the amount of the crop ex- 
ceeded the level of 1941. There was also 
an abundance of sweetpotatoes and 
yams on the market. 
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British Locomotive “Shoots 
Folly As lt Flies” 


For years locomotives have been 
polishing off automobiles and as- 
sorted wildlife encountered on 
their right-of-way. Recently, how- 
ever, a British locomotive invaded 
a new field by potting an enemy 
plane from the English skies. 

As two Focke-Wulf 190 planes 
were attacking a train in south- 
eastern England from low level, the 
boiler of the locomotive exploded 
and a large piece of metal struck 
one of the aircraft, which crashed 
Close to the right-of-way, killing 
the Nazi pilot. 

The train was not moving at the 
time, and the only British casualty 
wes the fireman, who was scalded 
by escaping steam. 
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The Barbados House of Assembly 
passed a Bill during December which 
extended the activities of the Peasants’ 
Loan Bank, and made it easier for the 
peasants to obtain loans. 


CONDITIONS IN TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Business was at a standstill in Trini- 
dad and Tobago as the new year opened, 
since most retain shops were closed so 
as to reprice their few stocks in accord- 
ance with new regulations effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1943. January trade reflected 
this situation and turnover was below 
normal, 

The colony’s principal industry, pe- 
troleum production, maintained capac- 
ity levels, and other small industries 
continued producing almost entirely for 
domestic consumption. Domestic con- 
sumption, however, has grown in direct 
proportion to the additional demands 
caused by increased population and 
higher wage scales, whereas there has 
not been a corresponding increase in 
production, because of limited raw ma- 
terials and facilities. 

Food production continued satisfac- 
torily, with every emphasis being placed 
on keeping the colony self-sufficient in 
this respect. New wells and pipes have 
provided at least temporary relief to- 
ward the solution of the colony’s water 
shortage, but electricity rationing prob- 
ably will continue for several more 
months. Committees are studying plans 
for the pooling and coordination of all 
ransportation equipment, so as to re- 
lieve the difficulties experienced by this 
industry in the last few months. 

Retail trade reached a new low dur- 
ing the Christmas season, shortages of 
clothing and specialized foods being par- 
ticularly noticeable. The cost of living 
continued to rise, with household equip- 
ment and tools leading the list of rising 
costs, and food prices following as a 
close second. 

The outlook for 1943 sugar produc- 
tion is most unfavorable because of the 
limited shipping space available for ship- 
ments of local sugar. In addition, there 
is a shortage of agricultural labor. 

Petroleum shipments remained con- 
stant, but the principal agricultural ex- 
ports apparently experienced the usual 
seasonal decline. The value of imports 
in November increased over that of Oc- 
tober. Customs and excise revenue for 
the first 11 months of 1942 was greater 
than in the corresponding period of 1941. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Use of Corn Sirup in Commercial Man- 
ufacture Prohibited.—The use or pur- 
chase for use of corn sirup in the com- 
mercial manufacture of any product in 
Canada is prohibited under an order of 
the Sugar Administrator, effective from 
January 28. Exemption from the pro- 
visions of this order may be granted by 
the Sugar Administrator where undue 
hardship or injustice would otherwise 
ensue. The order is designed to make 
available additional supplies for the gen- 
eral public and particularly for use in 
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feeding infants. Canadians have been 
relying on corn sirup, to some extent, as 
a substitute for sugar, molasses, and 
honey. 

Manufacture of Certain Electrical Ap- 
paratus, Machinery, and Instruments Re- 
stricted.—Two orders issued by the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board require that 
the following electrical items be manu- 
factured, after January 22, only for the 
Department of Munitions and Supply or 
for any other person who has first ob- 
tained authorization from the Adminis- 
trator of Electrical Apparatus, Machin- 
ery, and Electrical Instruments: Genera- 
tors, switchgear, circuit breakers, discon- 
necting or isolating switches, current 
transformers, electric motors and instru- 
ments. 

In addition, the orders list general 
specifications which must be followed in 
the manufacture of the above items and 
prohibit the manufacture of special fea- 
tures or obsolete designs, electrical or 
mechanical, on any generator, motor or 
control equipment. No person may man- 
ufacture more than two lines of in- 
struments or any “flush mounted” in- 
strument orrelay. Special types of gen- 
erators, motor, or control equipment, 
however, May be made for the Joint In- 
spection Board of the United Kingdom 
and Canada, the British Admiralty Tech- 
nical Mission, the Chief Inspector of Air- 
craft of the British Air Commission o 
of any other corresponding body ap- 
pointed by the Government of any of 
Canada’s Allies. 

The restrictions do not apply to orders 
placed before January 22, and manufac- 
turers May continue to make electrical 
articles or equipment for use in tele- 
phone, telegraph, or radio communica- 
tion system, aircraft, or automobiles. 

Specifications Set for Manufacture of 
Unit Heaters—An order of Canada’s 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, effec- 
tive January 29, limits the manufacture 
or assembling of propeller or centrifugal 
housed fan-type unit heaters, by any 
person, to the types, kind, and size listed 
as Standard in the latest catalog or sales 
literature published by such person prior 
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to the effective date of the order. Pro- 
hibitions are placed on the use of variable 
speed controllers, any heating element, 
heater, or coil heater of wrought nonfer- 
rous metal, or any motor of other than 
1,500, 1,200, 900, or 750 revolutions per 
minute constant synchronous speed. 
Thermal switches incorporating over- 
load protection may not be supplied on 
unit heaters. No person may manufac- 
ture or supply vertical air-discharge 
types of unit heaters for installation at 
a height less than 14 feet from the floor 
space. Exceptions in special circum- 
stances to the above provisions may be 
made by the Administrator of Heating, 
Plumbing, and Air-Conditioning Equip- 
ment and Supplies. 

Regulations Established for Manufac- 
ture of Carbon Paper—The manufac- 
ture of brands of carbon paper in Can- 
ada other than those manufactured in 
1942 is prohibited under the terms of 
an order issued by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board effective from January 
23. Pen or pencil carbon paper may be 
manufactured only in black and blue 
colors, and typewriter carbon paper is 
limited to black, blue, and red. However, 
these color restrictions do not apply to 
carbon paper manufactured for use in 
other types of office or business machines. 
Carbon paper for sale must be packaged 
in boxes containing multiples of 100 
sheets and the use of outside box wraps is 
prohibited. 

Glycerin Recovery Standards in Soap 
Manufacture Announced.—As a means 
of increasing the supply of glycerin for 
use in nitro-glycerin, the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board of Canada has ordered 
every producer or manufacturer of 
boiled, settled soap to recover not less 
than 92 per cent of the glycerol content 
of the soap lyes removed from kettles 
during manufacture or production. The 
order, which became effective January 29, 
also stipulates that the final residual 
glycerin content of finished boiled, set- 
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tled soap shall not exceed 1 percent com- 
puted on an anhydrous-soap basis. 
Boiled, settled soap with a glycerin con- 
tent in excess of 1 percent may not be 
used in the production of miscellaneous 
soaps. The restrictions of the order do 
not apply to the manufacture of medici- 
nal soap to fill orders for medicinal use. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Machinery and Apparatus for Use in 
Development of Petroleum, Natural Gas, 
or Water Wells—Duty-Free and Taz- 
Free—Duty-free and tax-free entry into 
Canada from any source has been ac- 
corded all machinery and apparatus and 
parts thereof (including motive power 
and rope) for use exclusively in explora- 
tory or discovery work in connection 
with, and development, depletion, and 
production of, petroleum, natural gas or 
water wells, or in prospecting for min- 
erals, by the creation of a new tariff 
item (848), according to an order in 
council, effective February 1, 1943, and 
published as a customs memorandum, 
series D, No. 47, (T. C. 106), by the 
Department of National Revenue, Ot- 
tawa, February 5. 

Also included in the free-entry provi- 
sion are seamless, lap-welded, and elec- 
tric-welded iron or steel casing, tubing, 
and drilling pipe for use in connection 
with water, natural-gas, or oil wells. 


Cuba 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Domestic Potatoes: Ceiling Prices 


Raised.—The ceiling prices at which 
Cuban domestically grown potatoes may 
be sold in the Habana area have been 
increased, according to resolution No. 73 
of the Office of Price Regulation and 
Supply (ORPA), published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of September 22, 1943. 


The new 
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Mexico Seeks Closer Trade Relations With Central America 


Mexico, in an effort to foster closer trade and cultural relations with the 
countries of Central America, has announced a traveling commercial and 
cultural exhibit to visit the capitals of neighbor republics to the south. 

Bearing the official endorsement of President Manuel Avila Camacho, the 
exhibit includes a comprehensive display of Mexico’s trade products and 
cultural achievements. Mexican businessmen and trade envoys accompany- 
ing the exhibit will seek out products in the Central American republics 
which can be absorbed by Mexico’s growing import markets. This reciprocal 
feature of the exposition has brought warm approval from official sources 
in countries which are making elaborate plans for reception of the exhibit. 

The traveling exhibit displays Mexico’s various textiles, knitted goods, 
shoes and leather goods, glassware and china, petroleum products, medicines 
and pharmaceutical products. The cultural side of the exhibit includes a 
display of modern literary works published in Mexico and many examples 
of modern Mexican art. 

Designed originally simply as a trade fair and sample show, the exhibit 
has taken on the proportions of a gala demonstration of Mexican-Central 
American good will. 

The Mexican magazine Hoy says that the trade and cultural exhibit is 
Mexico’s method of celebrating the recent opening of the new inter-American 
trade route on completion of the railroad bridge over the Suchiate River, on 
the Mexican-Guatemalan border. This completed link makes possible for 
the first time direct overland shipments between Mexico and Central America. 
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prices in dollars are as follows (old 
prices in parentheses): For first quality 
potatoes, price to retailer per quintal, 6 
(5); price to consumer per pound, 0.07 
(0.06); for second-grade potatoes, price 
to retailer per quintal 5 (4.50); price to 
consumer per pound, 0.06 (0.05). The 
resolution further states that the previ- 
ously fixed prices on imported potatoes 
(by resolution No. 50 of September 22, 
1942) shall continue to be in effect. 


{Resolution No. 50 of the ORPA, published 
in the Gaceta Oficial of September 24, 1942, 
fixed ceiling prices for imported potatoes as 
follows: Wholesale price in Habana, Marianao, 
Regla, and Guanabacoa, $7 per quintal; retail 
price, 8 centavos per pound.| 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


New Free-Dock Storage Period for Im- 
ported Merchandise Announced.—Mer- 
chandise arriving in Cuba after January 
1, 1943, may remain on the docks without 
incurring storage charges, for a period 
of 5 or 7 working days from the date of 
unloading, depending on the type of 
goods, according to Cuban maritime or- 
der No. 7, published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of December 31, 1942. Most articles may 
remain on the docks only 5 days without 
incurring charges, but the following 
goods may remain 7 days: Footwear, 
glassware, drugs, hardware, pianos, liq- 
uors, chinaware, leather goods, notions, 
fabrics, and wines. 

{Holders of the publication “Preparing 
Shipments to Cuba” should make note of the 
above changes on page 18.} 


Loofa Sponges and Scrap Rubber: Et- 
ports to United States Exempted from 
1 Percent Tar.—Exports to the United 
States of loofa sponges and scrap rubber 
for use in the war effort are exempt from 
the payment of the regular Cuban export 
tax of 1 percent of value, according to 
Cuban Presidential decree No. 3565 pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of January 
10, 1943. 

Sugar-Grinding Season to Start Feb- 
ruary 15.—Grinding of the Cuban 1943 
sugar crop will begin on February 15 and 
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all mills must begin to grind by March 
1, according to Cuban Presidential decree 
No. 156, published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of January 20, 1943. Cutting and haul- 
ing of the cane and other preliminary 
work of the crop may be begun prior 
to February 15, but no sugar, molasses, 
sirup, or other products derived from 
sugarcane can be manufactured prior 
to that date. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Service, Though Limited, Is 
Preferred to Railways—The Dominican 
Republic, with an area of 19,332 square 
miles, has a total highway system of ap- 
proximately 2,300 miles. There are no 
first-class roads in the sense of well-sur- 
veyed, banked thoroughfares for heavy, 
high-speed traffic. All roads are bal- 
lasted and drained, and some are sur- 
faced with oil or tar and gravel. 

Traversed from northwest to south- 
east by a rugged Cordillera—some peaks 
of which extend some 10,000 feet—there 
are many areas which are inaccessible 
to motor traffic and may be reached only 
by horseback. The highway system 
serves fairly well all present commercial 
needs. 

Although there are 245 kilometers of 
railway in the Republic, serving a limited 
area in the Cibao region, motor trans- 
portation appears to be preferred to rail- 
ways and to be the backbone of 
Dominican territorial transportation, 
since the northern, southern, and eastern 
parts of the country are reached from 
the capital only by road. 

An appropriation of $461,200 was al- 
located in 1942 for the construction and 


ay 
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New Nazi Shackles on Dutch Stock Holdings 


The German “authorities” in the Netherlands plan to extend the compul- 
sory registration of stocks and place a 50,000-guilder limit on individual 
stock holdings, the Berliner Boersen Zeitung recently reported, quoting the 
newspaper Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant. 

The daily said that Netherlanders would have to declare all shares valued 
at more than 50,000 guilders, instead of 100,000 guilders as at present, and 
also shares acquired since September 30, 1940, instead of since December 31, 
1941, as the requirement previously read. Persons who have acquired shares 
totaling more than 50,000 guilders since September 1940 will be obliged either 
to declare them or sell them “voluntarily” to bring them below the limit. 

The limit on holdings of Dutch shares would be set at even a lower level for 
persons in Germany than for those in Holland. No compulsory registration 
of Dutch shares has hitherto existed in the Reich, and the measure is as- 
sumed to have been introduced to prevent middlemen from making purchases 
there. The Rotterdam newspaper says that quotations of Dutch shares can 


be expected to decline as a result. 





maintenance of roads and bridges, most 
of the latter being wooden and in good 
condition. For the year 1943, $461.650 
was appropriated. 


Ecuador 


Economic Conditions 


Ample shipping space was available 
for Ecuadoran exports in December. 
This enabled all exportable products to 
be moved, but importers claimed that 
they were having difficulties and delays 
in importing from the United States. 
The cost of living in Ecuador which in- 
creased with every successive month of 
1942, continued upward in December. 
The increase in wages was not as rapid 
as the rise of prices for necessities. As 
a result, there was considerable unrest 
among the laboring classes who were 
finding it increasingly difficult to meet 
ordinary living expenses. Government 
efforts to curb the undue advance of 
prices were said to have met with very 
little success. 


AGRICULTURE 


December marked the beginning of 
the quiet season in Ecuador’s agricul- 
tural cycle. The annual rainy season— 
which ordinarily begins about the mid- 
dle of December—was somewhat de- 
layed, and the first good rains did not 
fall until the last week of the month. 
The beginning of the rainy season or- 
dinarily causes a diminishing of rubber 
tapping but is a help to the balsa-wood 
workers. 

Harvesting of the 1942 cocoa crop was 
completed in December, the total ex- 
ceeding that of the preceding year. The 
demand for Ecuadoran cocoa in Decem- 
ber remained firm. particularly in the 
United States market. Cocoa prices de- 
clined slightly, and actual exports were 
not as large as those of November. Co- 
coa growers and exporters were optimis- 
tic regarding the 1943 crop, chiefly 
because of the fact that certain cocoa- 
growing areas of the Province of El Oro 
will resume producing. 

A shortage of coffee reduced December 
trade in that line, with the result that 
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exports declined and domestic prices 
rose. Ecuadoran coffee growers and ex- 
porters were pessimistic regarding the 
1943 crop, and they did not anticipate 
any increase over the output of 1942. It 
was too early for an accurate forecast of 
the 1943 crop because of uncertainties as 
to the coming weather conditions. 

The foreign demand for Ecuadoran 
rice continued strong in December, and 
prices were firm. The large 1942 rice 
crop was easily marketed at very good 
prices. To prevent overexportation of 
this essential foodstuff, however, the 
Ecuadoran Government imposed ex- 
port restrictions which were continued 
throughout December. Additional lands 
were being planted to rice, and the pros- 
pect for 1943, providing weather condi- 
tions are favorable, was for a crop in ex- 
cess of that in 1942. 

The Government’s prohibition on 
sugar exports to conserve domestic sup- 
plies continued during December. The 
outlook in that month for the coming 
crop was not good. Ecuadoran cotton 
growers were asking for a subsidy in 
order to stimulate further production. 
The local cotton output tended to lag 
because attention was being devoted to 
other crops which proved more pro- 
fitable. Domestic textile mills were un- 
able to satisfy their increased needs from 
Ecuadoran cotton and found it necessary 
to import at higher prices. 


FOREST PRODUCTS 


The Ecuadoran rubber trade con- 
tinued active during December, exports 
continuing at nearly the same level as 
in November. Rubber interests carried 
on extensive exploration in the Provinces 
of Manabi and Esmeraldas—which are 
the heaviest rubber-producing sections— 
in efforts to locate additional rubber sup- 
plies. The rainy season, which began 
in December, was expected to cause a 
seasonal decline in the output of rubber 
until the middle of May. 

Balsa-wood exports during December 
were about the same as those for the 
preceding month, but an increased vol- 
ume was anticipated in the coming rainy 
season when logs are more easily floated 
down the rivers to the sawmills at 
Guayaquil. 
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The harvest of palma-real nuts did 
not commence until the latter part of 
December. Small quantities, however, 
were received on the local market and 
sold at good prices. Palma-real nuts 
are a source of vegetable oil and are 
therefore in good demand. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cottonseed, Cottonseed Cake, and Cot- 
tonseed Oil Subject to Export Permit.— 
Specific approval of the Ecuadoran Min- 
istry of Agriculture is required for the 
exportation of cottonseed and any of its 
derivatives, including cottonseed cake 
and cottonseed oil (crude or refined), 
according to a decree of December 21, 
1942. The decree was issued to protect 
national industries which claimed that 
excessive exports of these products were 
injurious to their interests. 


E] Salvador 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 1943.—The budget for 1943, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Decem- 
ber 23, 1942, estimates Salvadoran rev- 
enues and expenditures at 23,901,000 and 
23,896,000 colones, respectively, com- 
pared with 23,723,000 and 23,721,000, re- 
spectively, in 1942. The chief items in 
the budgets of the 2 years were as fol- 
lows: 

{In thousands of colones] 





Item 1942 1943 


REVENUES 

General fund 
Import duties 10, 500 9,150 
Liquor taxes 1, 900 2.010 
Income taxes 700 1, 400 
Certification of consular invoices 1, 242 1,139 
Stamp taxes 757 78: 
Miscellaneous receipts 5, 257 5, 400 
Treasury loans 1,000 1, 860 
Total 21, 356 21,744 
Social Welfare fund taxes 1, 167 867 
Mortgage Bank fund taxes 1, 000 1.090 
Trust funds receipts 200 200 
Grand total 23, 723 23, 901 

EXPENDITURES 

General fund 
Interior 2 853 2, 926 
Public Works 1 951 2' 224 
Public instruction 2, 211 2, 246 
Treasury 2, 550 2, 5&3 
Public credit 2, 209 1, 821 
National defense 3, R78 4.043 
Subsidies 1, 379 1, 387 
Pensions 724 775 
Foreign relations 7R4 820) 
Other 2,815 2 914 
Total 21, 354 21, 739 
Social Welfare fund disbursements 1, 167 867 
Mortgage Bank fund disbursements 1, 000 1, 080 
Trust funds disbursements 200 aM) 
Grand total 23, 721 23, BOF 





Of the 1,821,000 colones listed as dis- 
bursements under “public credit,” 1,460,- 
000 will be used to retire short-term 
loans, 146,000 to pay interest, and 205,000 
to retire certain outstanding Treasury 
certificates. No provision is made for 
resumption of interest payments on the 
defaulted external debt, although 40,000 
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“The Price of Chains . 


The 
Quisling, in Norway, has reportedly 
purchased a forest in Finland and 
has recently transported to F'n- 
land by boat two groups of young 
Norwegian men (about 150 in all), 
from the ranks of the so-called Na- 
tional Labor Service, to “work in 
this timber enterprise.” 

Quisling followers assert that the 
timber felled in Finland is to be 
sent to northern Norway to be used 
as fuel—but the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment in Exile expresses the 
gravest doubts as to whether the 
fuel situation can be alleviated in 
this manner this winter. 


Original plans called for sendinz 
ag 


regime of the notorious 
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a considerably larger number of 
men overland to Finland by way 
of Sweden—but this plan snagged 
hopelessly when the Swedish au- 
thorities firmly refused to cooper- 
ate. At one stage the young Nor- 
wegians conscripted for labor serv- 
ice in Finland were threatened 
with reprisals if they should refuse 
to go along. 

Under the ostensibly industrial 
and economic purpose that has 
been used by the Nezis to cloak 
this virtually forcible transfer of 
manpower, close students of the 
Norwegian situation profess to see 
a possible intention by the Hitler- 
ites to use the boys for tasks of a 
military or semimilitary character. 
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colones is appropriated for interest on 
the Export-Import Bank loan. 

The extraordinary budget for the con- 
struction of the Pan-American Highway, 
which was approved and promulgated 
about a year ago in the amount of 
$1,196,000, continues as a separate budget 
without announced amendment. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Preserves and Marmalades: Addition 
of Benzoic or Salicylic Acid Permitted.— 
Exceptionally and for fruits of the 1942 
crop alone, 1 gram of benzoic acid or 
salicylic acid or their salts, per kilogram, 
may be added to preserves and marma- 
lades in France, under specified condi- 
tions, by decree No. 2520 of August 13, 
1942, published in the Journal Officiel 
of August 22. 

The nature and quantity of the acid or 
salt added must be shown on the con- 
tainer. Concentrates and purees of to- 
matoes also benefit from this relaxation 
of pure-food requirements. 

Hides and Leather: Special Sales Tax 
Continued.—The special sales tax on 
hides, skins, and leather, collected in 
France for the benefit of the General 


Organization Committee for the Leather 


Industry, has been continued in effect at 
0.25 percent, with some changes, by an 
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order of July 17, 1942, published in the 
Journal Officiel of August 18. 

Specific rates have been fixed for cer- 
tain types of artisans and manufacturers, 

This tax has been reduced to 0.25 per- 
cent by an order of February 24, 1942. 

Wines, Brandy, Liqueurs, and Ciders: 
Special Trade Committees Established. 
Two special trade committees have been 
established in France, under the Organi- 
zation Committee for Trade in Food- 
stuffs, for wholesale trade in wines, 
brandy, liqueurs, vermouths, aperitives, 
and ciders, by orders of August 1 and 3, 
1942, published in the Journal Officiel of 
August 22. 

Corporative Organization of Inland 
Navigation.—Corporative organization of 
inland navigation in France on an enter- 
prise basis, and on the basis of plans 
for regional and national organization, 
has been provided by law No. 510 of 
April 14, 1942, published in the Journal] 
Officiel of July 29. 

This law also provides for regional and 
subregional trade syndicates and unions, 
and for intertrade committees charged 
with action on questions concerning con- 
struction and repair of river material, 
ports, and the like. 

| This item should replace the item appear- 
ing in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issue of 
January 30, 1943, in which, the above was re- 
ferred to as “cooperative” instead of “corpora- 
tive” organization. | 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aperitives with Wine Base: Importa- 
tion into Morocco Prohibited.—The im- 
portation into the French Zone of Mo- 
rocco of aperitive with a wine base, hav- 
ing 18° or more of alcohol or more than 
one-half gram of essence per liter, was 
prohibited by a vizirial order of August 
31, 1942, published in the Bulletin Officiel 
of September 25. 

Green Hot Capsicum Exempted from 
Export-License Tax in Morocco.—Hot 
capsicum in a fresh, green state (com- 
pletely green) has been exempted from 
export-license tax upon exportation 
from the French Zone of Morocco, by a 
decision of September 15, 1942, published 
in the Bulletin Officiel of September 25. 

Other capsicum remains subject to the 
export-license tax of 1,200 francs per 100 
gross kilograms. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Dried Hot Capsicum: Export-License 
Tax Fixed in Tunisia.—The _ export- 
license tax on dried hot capsicum, whole 
or ground, exported from Tunisia to any 
destination, has been fixed at 1,400 francs 
per 100 net kilograms, effective from 
August 8, 1942, by an order of August 14, 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunisien 
of August 22, 1942. 

Almond Shells: Export-License Taz 
Fixed in Tunisia.—An export-license tax 
of 20 francs per 100 net kilograms has 
been fixed on almond shells exported 
from Tunisia to any destination, effec- 
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tive from July 29, 1942, by an order of 
August 7, published in the Journal Of- 
fciel Tunisien of August 18. 


Guatemala 


Transport and Communication 


Highway System Being Extended.— 
Guatemala will have a well-developed 
network of good dirt roads which will 
cover the country from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and touch all international 
poundaries when the present highway 
program is completed. Even now the 
roads reach many more sections of the 
country than the railways, and the larger 
part of the passenger traffic is carried 
by motorbus. ‘Trucks, too, make most 
of the short hauls of freight. When the 
highway system is completed, vast ter- 
ritories in the undeveloped north and 
northeast sections of the country wiil be 
opened. 

The estimated area of Guatemala is 
42,353 square miles, and the present high- 
way system is 6,554 kilometers (4,072 
miles). The main or Federal system 
covers 23 routes and has a total com- 
pleted length of 2,961 kilometers, with 
611 kilometers more now under construc- 
tion and 20 kilometers projected. Ap- 
proximately 650 kilometers are water- 
bound macadam, and the remainder are 
improved earth, sand, clay, and gravel 
roads, serviceable in all weather. 

A secondary road system is under the 
control of the governments of the sev- 
eral departments. Total length of such 
completed roads is 3,593 kilometers. 
There are no data concerning new con- 
struction work. All roads are of earth 
construction and are considered all- 
weather roads. 

All the road-building equipment im- 
ported by Guatemala is furnished by the 
United States, the value of shipments in 
the fiscal year 1941-42 being $145,270. 
Imports of asphalt are small; cement is 
produced domestically. 


India 


| Transport and Communication 


Decrease in Railway Freight Traffic.— 
Railway freight traffic in India, as meas- 
ured in terms of car loadings, was less in 
November 1942 than in the correspond- 
ing month of 1941—15 percent on the 
broad gage and 16.1 percent on the meter 
fage—owing to the temporary closing of 
prts and the carriage of materials af- 
fected by priorities. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


General Service of Scientific Research 
md Statistics and a Service of Docu- 
mentation and of Administrative and 
Economic Informations Created .—A 
General Service of Scientific Research 
and Statistics and a Service of Docu- 
mentation and of Administrative and 









TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Economic Informations have been 
created in Madagascar, replacing a pre- 
vious combined service, by an order of 
November 3, 1942, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of Madagascar on Novem- 
ber 21. 

(The above order was published with 
the permission of the British Military 
Authority.) 


Mexico 
Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Bananas: Sliding-Scale Export Duty 
Imposed.—Exports of fresh bananas 
were made subject to a sliding-scale ex- 
port duty ranging from 2.50 to 57 pesos 
per 100 gross kilograms, depending upon 
foreign market prices, averaged over a 
period of 3 months, according to an ex- 
ecutive decree, published January 22, 
1943, and effective 10 days thereafter. 

Prices will be fixed quarterly (Decem- 
ber, March, June, and September of each 
year), and the new duty will enter into 
force for the quarter commencing the 
month following the publication of the 
prices in the Diario Oficial. 

The Tariff Commission will communi- 
cate to the respective customhouses the 
prices of the various types of fresh 
bananas to be found in foreign markets 
and which are to serve as a base for the 
application of the export duty. The 
Commission is also authorized to modify 
the prices used, if changes in prices or 
rates of exchange require it. 

The surtax of 12 percent on exports 
will be collected on the difference be- 
tween the export duty and the subsidy 
authorized by the Federal Government 
to producers for the purpose of con- 
trolling exports. 

Exportation of Rice Now Permitted 
Under Special License.—The exportation 
of rice from Mexico, which has been pro- 
hibited since April 29, 1942, has now been 
made subject to export licenses issued 
by the Ministry of National Economy, 
under provisions of a Presidential de- 
cree, published and effective January 
25, 1943. 
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[For announcement of the export pro- 
hibition on rice, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 20, 1942.| 


Increase on Internal Tar on Gaso- 
line —The Mexican internal tax on gaso- 
line has been increased from 9 to 10 
centavos a liter, as the result of an 
increase in the basic tax from 5% to 
6% centavos a liter, under provisions 
of an executive decree published Janu- 
ary 22, 1943, and effective 3 days there- 
after. In addition to the basic tax, the 
tax law on gasoline consumption of 
December 29, 1932, imposed a tax of 
34% centavos a liter, to be distributed 
to the States and territories which do 
not impose separate taxes on gasoline 
consumption. The total consumption 
tax on gasoline, therefore, is now 10 
centavos. 

Changes in List of Products Subject 
to Payment of Import Duty in Free Zone 
of Lower California.—Beans have been 
dropped from the list, and fodder and 
ordinary laundry soap have been added 
to the list of products subject to the 
payment of import duty in Mexico, 
when imported for consumption into the 
Free Zone which includes the Northern 
and Southern Territories of Lower Cali- 
fornia, under provisions of a Mexican 
Treasury circular, promulgated Janu- 
ary 25, 1943. 

Other products on the list of articles 
subject to duty in the Free Zone, be- 
cause similar goods are produced therein, 
include flour, wheat, beer, malt, all kinds 
of bread and similar products, fish and 
shellfish similar to those produced in 
the municipalities of the Territories, 
and edible vegetable oils and lards, ex- 
cept crude coconut oil and lard. 

[For previous announcements of the list 
of products subject to duty in the Free 
Zone, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
October 10, and of November 14, 1942.] 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Insurance; Social Security —On Janu- 
ary 19, Mexico announced its new law 
of social security. This is intended to 
cover (1) industrial accidents and dis- 
eases, (2) nonindustrial illnesses and 
maternity, (3) incapacity, old age, and 
death, and (4) involuntary retirement 
because of advanced age. 

This type of insurance is obligatory 
for employees, members of cooperative 
societies, and apprentices. The adminis- 
tration of this law will be under the 
jurisdiction of the Mexican Institute of 
Social Security, with head office at Mex- 
ico City. Apparently the organization 
has not yet been completed, and futher 
studies are contemplated by the Insti- 
tute. The Federal Government of Mex- 
ico proposes to advance the necessary 
funds to cover the expenses of installa- 
tion of the various services when these 
are put into effect. The studies con- 
templated will take into consideration 
such elements as the territorial subdi- 
visions to which they are to be applied, 
industrial development, geographical 
situation, density of insurable popula- 
tion, and the possibility in connection 
therewith of establishing the proposed 
services. 

(Continued on p. 28) 
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Chemicals 


NEW RECOVERY PLANT TO BE ERECTED IN 
CHINA 


A complete byproduct coke-oven plant, 
to be installed by a United States com- 
pany, will be erected in China, says a 
foreign trade journal. 

Equipment will include installations 
for the recovery of benzol and toluol and 
a tar-distillation plant. 


FORMALDEHYDE SHORTAGE IN INDIA 


Lack of formaldehyde, says the British 
press, has hindered the rapid develop- 
ment of a domestic plastics industry in 
India. Manufacture of formaldehyde 
from methanol is not practical in India, 
because of the comparatively high price 
of both imported methanol and the 
domestic wood-distillation product. 

A process for making formaldehyde 
from ethyl alcohol has been developed 
and production, carried out on a labora- 
tory scale, had a maximum yield of 44 
percent. If this amount can be increased 
10 to 15 percent, manufacture will be 
practical and competitive with formalde- 
hyde produced by other methods, it is 
stated. 


Raw MATERIALS IN SWEDEN 


Sweden’s supply of chemical raw ma- 
terials has been maintained at a Sat- 
isfactory level, even though largely de- 
pendent on imports, says the Swedish 
press. It has been possible, despite the 
war, to obtain sufficient quantities of 
chemicals to take care of industrial re- 
quirements. 

Under an agreement with Germany, 
imports of salt in 1942 from that country 
are expected to total 250,000 tons, which 
compares favorably with the pre-war 
figure—the average for 1936-38 was 205,- 
000 tons. Sodium sulfate imports from 
Germany in 1942 were approximately 
90,000 tons, and about 30,000 tons each 
of soda and calcium chloride also were 
imported. The requirements of sodium 
sulfate have been substantially reduced— 
a result of the decline in the exports 
of pulp and also because of a considerable 
increase in home production. 

The import trade in sulfur has been 
less favorable. In 1936-38 annual im- 
ports averaged 67,000 tons of sulfur and 
216,000 tons of pyrites. Some sulfur is 
being imported from Norway, but this 
trade is uncertain. The decline in im- 
ports has not been too serious, however, 
since it has been possible to increase 
substantially the domestic production of 
pyrites. Domestic output of sulfur has 
decreased because of difficulty in obtain- 
ing fuel, but the extraction of sulfur 
from shale oil is expected to improve 
the situation. 

Since supplies of common salt, pyrites, 
sodium sulfate, soda, and chloride of 


lime have been comparatively plentiful, 
domestic manufacture of products from 
these materials has increased. 


It has been of considerable importance 
to Swedish industry that production of 
sulfuric acid has been not only main- 
tained but increased. The superphos- 
phate industry has curtailed its opera- 
tions and consequently its demand for 
sulfuric acid, but other industries have 
been established which are using this 
material. These include the production 
of sugar from wood and the manufac- 
ture of cellulose wool. There also has 
been increased demand for sulfuric acid 
from the armament industry. 

The production, at Ljungaverk, of 
nitric acid and hydrochloric acid has in- 
creased considerably. Likewise, the out- 
put of alkali and chlorine has been 
stepped up. 

By means of reorganization and ex- 
pansion, the chemical industry on the 
whole has succeeded in obtaining suffi- 
cient supplies. Although only moderate 
quantities are used, certain chemical im- 
ports are essential and, so far, it has been 
possible to maintain this trade. If sup- 
plies from abroad are cut off, however, 
there are sufficient reserve stocks on 
hand to supply the chemical industry 
until domestic production of substitute 
materials could be established. This 
would require considerable time, how- 
ever, because of unavoidable delays that 
would occur in obtaining machinery. 


SPOPEPLPLOOD OE 
Undersea Jitters Allayed by 
Norway’s Vitamins? 






PROPOY, 


Besides the many other arbitrary 
and outrageous economic demands 
made upon captive Norway by the 
Germans, the Nazis have just is- 
sued an order that the Norwegians 
must “come across” with more than 
4.000 tons of cod-liver oil during 
the present year. This will amount 
to nearly 80 percent of the total 
production of this commodity by 
the northern Kingdom—the out- 
put having been sharply reduced in 
consequence of the war. 

There is said to be a very par- 
ticular reason for this Hitler de- 
mand. Cod-liver oil is regarded as 
absolutely necessary for U-boat 
crews. It helps to stave off physical 
and nervous crack-ups among the 
Nazi undersea marauders. 

Italy, it is reported, is also de- 
manding deliveries of Norwegian 
cod-liver oil for the use of the sail- 
ors on the subs that are now prowl- 
ing the seaways under the aegis of 
Il Duce. 
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Coal, Coke, Char- 
coal, and Fuel 
Gases 


FUEL SHORTAGES IN THE BARBADOS, Britisy 
WEsT INDIES 


Charcoal and wood for fuel are difficult 
to obtain in the Barbados. Gasoline ang 
Kerosene for cooking were already ra. 
tioned, says a December report, and 
preparations were being made to ration 
kerosene used for lighting. 


CoAL REQUIREMENTS OF RAILWAyYs 
INCREASED IN U. K. 


To furnish fuel for Great Britain's 
20,000 locomotives, thousands of coal 
miners are regularly employed. At the 
outbreak of the war, British railways 
purchased coal at the rate of 14,724,000 
tons a year, and, with the increase in 
traffic, their requirements have been 
stepped up 13 percent, say British trade 
reports. 


Construction 


INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IN CANADA 


The value of building construction in 
Calgary, Canada, during the calendar 
year 1942 showed a sharp upward trend— 
$3 360,112, compared with $2 677,385 in 
1941. The number of permits issued 
were 1.810 and 1,877, respectively. 

In 1942. 436 houses valued at $1.247,- 
833, were built; and 18 government build- 
ings at a cost of $1,079,755. This is the 
largest amount (by value) of construc- 
tion registered in Calgary in the last 12 
years. Total construction costs in 1930 
were $4,054,364. 


REPAIR WorRK ON SPAIN’S UNIVERSITY 
BUILDINGS 


Extensive reconstruction work on uni- 
versity buildings is projected by the Gov- 
ernment of Spain. An allotment od 


225,000,000 pesetas has been proposed for | 


the reconstruction of University City, 
which was destroyed during the Spanish 
civil war, and 75,000,000 pesetas for work 
on other universities. 


SWEDEN'S AERIAL CABLEWAY 


The longest cableway so far con- 
structed in the world, it is claimed, is 
being built in northern Sweden. It is 
be 60 miles long, and the cost will ap- 
proximate 13,500,000 crowns ($3,214,285). 

A new all-automatic system, invented 
by the chief engineer of the Swedish con 
struction firm A/B Nordstroms Linbandt, 
is to be installed. One of the important 
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features is that the cars are loaded and 
ynloaded entirely automatically, requir- 
ing few hands to handle the traffic. The 
jine is to be equipped with eight loading 
stations and two unloading stations, and 
js to be used for the carriage of ore be- 
tween Kristineberg and Boliden. Con- 
crete pylons are being employed, and 
there will be 25 tension stations, say press 
reports. 

This ore conveyor is to pass through 
Rackejaur and Bjurfors, crossing the 
northern main line of the Swedish State 
Railways between Bastutrask and Jorn. 
Fast of Rackejaur it is to follow the val- 
ley of the Skelleftea River, and at Boli- 
den connect with a spur of the State 
Railways branch from Bastutrask, which 
js extended through Skelleftea to quays 
and ore tipples at Rénnskar on the Gulf 
of Bothnia, a trading port for copper 
and other minerals. 

It is reported that three-quarters of 
the line is to be ready early in 1943, and 
the remainder is expected to be in full 
operation before September 1943. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


OvuTPUT AND CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRIC 
POWER IN CANADA 


Net output and consumption of elec- 
tric power in Canada were both slightly 
lower in November 1942 than in Novem- 
ber 1941, figures recently issued by the 
Dominion show. Production totaled 
3,180,153,000 and consumption 2,973,- 
963,000 kilowatt-hours in November 1942, 
compared with production of 3,183,- 
982,000 and consumption of 2,984,126,000 
kilowatt-hours in November 1941. 

Electrical consumption, by Provinces, 
for November 1941, November 1942, and 
the first 11 months of 1942 is shown in 
the following table. 





{In thousands of kilowatt-hours] 
: First 11 

> aes Novem- Novem- 
Province ber 1941 | ber 1942 — 
Prince Edward Island S06 914 &, 645 
Nova Scotia 42, 800 47, OSS 453, 710 
New Brunswick 47, 316 44, 318 432, 305 
Quebec 1, 374,095 1, 339,499 | 14, 557, 382 
Ontario 1, 058, 705 (1,050,874 |11, 364, 534 
Manitoba 152, 603 157,779 | 1, 462, 541 
Saskatchewan 54, 764 66, 187 587, 729 
Alberta 33, 720 43, 792 410, 635 
British Columbia 219,218 | 222,566 | 1,639, 932 





ItaLy TO RECEIVE ELECTRIC POWER FROM 
GERMANY 


Italy will soon be receiving electric 
power from Germany, according to Rome 
reports of a recent agreement between 
the big power plants in the Rhenish 
Westphalian district of Germany and an 
Italian concern in Montecatini. Ger- 
many is said to favor the plan because 
it would make possible a considerable 
reduction in the amount of coal now 

ing sent to Italy. 
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“Slipper Limpets”: Once a 
Pest, Now a Delicacy 
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P The food shortage in the Nazi- 
» occupied Netherlands is so acute 
> that even shell fish of a variety 
> formerly considered a dreadful 
> nuisance to mussel breeding are 
> being marketed. 

‘ The Dutch Nazi Daily Nationale 
> Dagblad reports that “slipper 
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limpets,”’ which used to be the ter- 
ror of mussel breeders in the Prov- 
ince of Zeeland, are now being 
used because they contain 4 per- 
cent of fat and a quantity of 
albumen. 

The newspaper declares that the 
demand for “slipper limpets” is 
very good, and that prices are even 
higher than those for mussels. 
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NEW POWER STATION FOR UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


A new electric-power station is to be 
built in Port Elizabeth, Union of South 
Africa, to operate in conjunction with 
the existing plant. The new station, for 
which a loan of approximately $6,000,000 
has been authorized by the taxpayers, is 
to be equipped with two 20,000 kilowatt 
turboalternators. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


PRODUCTION IN GREECE To BE INCREASED 


Greece is making efforts to open up 
additional garden land in the vicinity of 
Athens, says the Axis press. Conse- 
quently the sum of 50,000,000 drachmas 
has been granted for the continuation of 
work on the dam at Phassideri, which is 
to provide the water necessary for the 
gardens. 

The “authorities” hope to obtain 70,000 
tons of grain, 10,000 tons of legumes, 
10,000 tons of olive oil, 6,000 tons of 
currants, 2,500 tons of Sultana raisins 
and 800 tons of rice in the form of taxes 
in kind. 


Coffee and Cocoa 


Costa Rica’s COFFEE INDUSTRY 


December 1942 exports of clean coffee 
from Costa Rica, amounting to 41,994 
bags of 60 kilograms each, showed a 
marked improvement over the preceding 
month when 10,446 bags were exported, 
and over December 1941 exports of 27,- 
141 bags. 

This increase in coffee exports was the 
result of better shipping facilities. 

According to the Costa Rican Coffee 
Exchange Office, green-coffee stocks on 
hand as of December 24, 1942, were esti- 
mated at approximately 236,507 bags. 

The coffee industry in Costa Rica is 
now operating satisfactorily, and it is be- 
lieved that if a supply of bags can be 
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assured for the coming season and if 
shipping facilities are adequate, 1943 may 
be one of the best years the industry has 
ever experienced. 


ECUADOR’S COFFEE TRADE 


Ecuadoran coffee trade was dull during 
December 1942, although deliveries at the 
port of Guayaquil were larger than in 
November, amounting to 9,000 quintals 
(1 quintal—101.4 pounds) , compared with 
8,000 quintals in the preceding month. 
This increase in coffee receipts resulted 
from growers and exporters in the Pro- 
vince of Manabi sending their surplus 
coffee to Guayaquil because of the good 
prices obtainable there. At the height 
of the coffee harvest, coastwise shipping 
rates between Manta and Guayaquil are 
ordinarily 3.50 sucres (14.10 sucres=$1 
United States currency) per quintal, 
whereas during the present dull season 
they have been lowered to 1.50 sucres per 
quintal. 

The coffee season, now concluded, was 
generally regarded as poor. Harvesting 
of the next coffee crop will not com- 
mence until June. Therefore, owing to 
scarcity on the local market the price of 
coffee is expected to continue to rise until 
the new crop comes on the market. It is 
estimated that there are 10,000 quintals 
of coffee available for domestic con- 
sumption in Guayaquil, with an addi- 
tional 15,000 quintals in the possession of 
the Manabi coffee merchants. 

An unofficial report states that exports 
of coffee from Guayaquil and Manta dur- 
ing December 1942 amounted to 20,208 
bags of 60 kilograms each, compared with 
14,210 bags in December 1941. 


Ecuapor’s 1942 Cocoa Crop 


The 1942 cocoa crop of Ecuador is es- 
timated at 294,764 quintals of 101.4 
pounds each, compared with 287,950 
quintals in 1941. Increased production 
in 1942 is attributed to the fact that 
the crop from the Province of El Oro 
again entered the Ecuadoran market. 
The Peruvians, who relinquished control 
of that Province in accordance with the 
agreement reached at the Rio de Ja- 
neiro conference of January 1942, were 
assisted by the Ecuadoran Government 
and the American mission for the reha- 
bilitation of El Oro Province, which 
greatly facilitated the gathering and 
shipping of the El Oro cocoa crop. 

The following table shows the quan- 
tity of the various types of cocoa deliv- 
ered at Guayaquil during December 1941 
and 1942, and cumulative figures for the 
calendar years 1941 and 1942: 


{In quintals of 101.4 pounds] 





December Entire year 
Type Pee tices § fenin he eRe 
1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 
Arriba 16,214 | 14,116 | 203,642 | 159, 933 
Machala____- | 1,746 | 2,999 | 30,912| 58,453 
Other 7, 161 7, 678 53,396 | 76,378 
rotal 25,121 | 24,793 | 287,950 | 204, 764 





Total cocoa exports from Guayaquil 
from January 1 to December 31, 1942, 
amounted to 13,567,940 k lograms, ac- 
cording to an unofficial source, compared 
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“But, My Dear, Please Bring 
Your Own Drinking 
Glass!” 


In Southern Rhodesia, a British 
area in Africa, the shortage of 
glassware is reported by the Rho- 
desian press to be approaching the 
point where, unless “certificates of 
essentiality” are issued by the gov- 
ernment to permit further impor- 
tations, it may be necessary for 
dinner guests to furnish their own 
water glasses. 

Turning to another phase of the 
African glass situation today, one 
finds that down in the Union of 
South Africa glass containers are 
in short supply because importa- 
tion has practically ceased and lo- 
cal production compensates for 
only a relatively small percentage 
of average breakage. To stimu- 
late conservation, says a foreign 
trade periodical, a long list of de- 
posit fees has been established in 
the Union for different types of bot- 
tles. Containers of plastics and 
paper are also being used to “tide 
over” the distinctly troublesome 
shortage. 
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with 14,103,597 kilograms, for the entire 
year of 1941. 


COFFEE EXPORTS FROM EL SALVADOR 


The total value of coffee exports from 
El Salvador in 1942 was $14,613,600, an 
increase of 72.6 percent over the value of 
coffee exports in 1941 and higher than 
in any calendar year since 1926. Better 
coffee prices accounted for most of this 
rise, but the volume of coffee exports also 
increased during 1942, amounting to 
867,925 bags, compared with 696,055 dur- 
ing 1941. 


COFFEE Exports FroM HAITI 


The 1942-43 coffee crop of Haiti is now 
unofficially estimated at 266,665 bags of 
60 kilograms each—a decrease of 106 665 
bags from the 1941-42 crop of 373,330 
bags. 

Coffee exports from Haiti in the first 
quarter of its 1942-43 coffee quota year 
(October, November, and December 1942 
amounted to 116,776 bags valued at 
$1,567,573—an average price of $13.50 
per bag. In view of the war and re- 
stricted shipping, the situation was far 
from disappointing. In the correspond- 
ing period of 1941, 165,654 bags were 
shipped, worth $1,781,785, but in the first 
quarter of the 1940-41 coffee-quota year 
only 78,955 bags were exported. 


NICARAGUA’S COFFEE PRODUCTION 


The 1942-43 Nicaraguan coffee crop is 
estimated at about 242,000 bags of 60 
kilograms each. 

Heavy rains in December caused a loss 
to coffee producers, estimated at 5 to 10 
percent, in several of the major produc- 
ing areas in Nicaragua. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


No coffee was exported from Nicaragua 
in December 1942. During December, 
1941, 30,811 bags were exported. 

On December 31, 1942, there remained 
for shipment at Corinto, the principal 
port of export, an estimated 2,300 bags 
of coffee, of which about 450 bags were 
from the 1941-42 crop. 


Fruits and Nuts 


PANAMA’S BANANA EXPORTS 


Banana exports from the Republic of 
Panama during the second quarter of 
1942 amounted to 719,522 stems, whereas 
in the corresponding period of 1941 
1,283,784 stems were exported. In the 
third quarter of 1942 exports of bananas 
were 922,487 stems, and in the corre- 
sponding period of 1941, 799,130 stems 
were exported. 


RAISIN PRODUCTION IN VALENCIA, SPAIN 


Production of raisins in Valencia, 
Spain, in 1942, is unofficially estimated at 
about 80,000 quintals (1 Spanish quintal 

101.4 pounds). This is slightly higher 
than the 75,000 quintals estimated by 
the same source a few months ago. 

The 1942 crop of Valencia raisins is re- 
ported to be of excellent quality. Stocks 
carried over are estimated to be about 
50 quintals, but the market is inactive. 
Producers were asking from 250 to 260 
pesetas per quintal and, as a result, most 
of the crop is reported to be left on their 
hands. The price dropped to 150 pesetas 
about the first of 1943. 


SPAIN’s 1942 ALMOND Crop 


The 1942 crop of shelled almonds in 
the Provinces of Malaga, Granada, and 
Almeria, Spain, is estimated at 5,000,000 
kilograms, about equally divided between 
Jordan and Valencia varieties. 

There were no exports of shelled al- 
monds during the past season. Germany 
showed no interest in almonds from this 
district, possibly because prices quoted 
in the early part of the season were too 
high. Jordan and Valencia types are in 
light demand, and little outward move- 
ment can be expected during the next 
few months. Exporters have been called 
to Madrid to discuss the possibilities of 
shipments to Argentina and to Chile 
under trade agreements recently con- 
cluded by Spain with those countries. 

It has been impossible to find out what 
proportion of the crop is still in the 
hands of growers, but dealers state that 
carry-over stocks of almonds are the 
heaviest in the history of Spain’s nut 
industry, and indicate that prospects of 
relief are slight. 

At the beginning of the season, the 
growers refused to sell almonds at 8.50 
pesetas a kilogram (1 peseta=about 
$0.0913 U. S. currency), but it is known 
that they have since sold them at 7.25 
pesetas. Other growers are still holding 
back supplies—mostly unshelled—in the 
hope of finding buyers at home. 

Unselected shelled almonds are being 
retailed in Malaga at 12 pesetas a kilo- 
gram. 

The fact that the bread ration for 
working people is now 250 grams per 
person, instead of the 130 grams allowed 
in 1942, has caused the price of flour in 
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the “black market” to come down from 
15 pesetas—the rate at which it wags 
sold last year—to 6.50 pesetas a kilogram 
Therefore, pastry cooks and bun makers 
do not need to buy almonds to grind for 
their bakery products. 


Grain and Products 


EGYPT’s PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION op 
WHEAT 


Egyptian wheat production in 1949 
amounted to 8,411,000 ardebs (1 ardeh 
of wheat=150 kilograms or 5.444 bush. 
els), compared with 7,492,000 ardebs jn 
1941, and 9,071,000 ardebs in 1940. 

Wheat acreage in 1942 was estimated 
at 1,576,430 feddans (1 feddan=1,03g 
acres), compared with 1,502,382 feddans 
in 1941 and 1,505,560 feddans in 1949, 

Early in 1942, the Egyptian Govern. 
ment asked cultivators to reduce their 
acreage of cotton plantings and increase 
cereal cultivation. This aim, however, 
was only partially accomplished, as the 
advice was received late in the season 
and also because it did not directly spec. 
ify wheat. The wheat acreage of 1941-4) 
was definitely increased, although the 
total production is still less than pre. 
war production. This can be partially 
accounted for by lack of fertilizers, 

It is unofficially estimated that wheat 
consumption in 1942 was about 9,000,000 
ardebs, which is about 500,000 ardebs 
more than in normal times. The rea- 
son for this increased consumption js 
that the lower-income groups are eating 
more bread, owing to the high cost of 
living, and large supplies are being con- 
sumed by the Allied armed forces while 
on leave in the cities. 

During 1942 there were no imports of 
wheat except those destined for the Brit- 
ish and Allied armed forces. 

Market prices for all grades of wheat 
were 215 Egyptian piasters (1 Egyptian 
piaster = $0.0415) per 150 kilograms from 
January to the end of April 1942. In 
May 1942, the Egyptian Government 
purchased all the new crop at a fixed 
price of 300 Egyptian piasters per 150 
kilograms. 
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‘Good news from home 





MORE PRODUCTION 


Official OWI Photo 


The amount of flour produced in Egypt 
in 1942 is estimated at 1,100,000 tons. 
This flour consisted of a mixture of two- 
thirds wheat flour and one-third corn 
flour. Production and sale of pure 
white flour was strictly forbidden. No 
flour was imported; consumption was 
equal to the production. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA’S 1942 MAIzE Crop 


Owing to last season’s drouth, the 1942 
maize crop in Northern’ § Rhodesia 
amounted to only 185,000 bags, of which 
145,000 bags were grown by Europeans, 
the Maize Control Board indicates. 


Meat and Products 


ARGENTINA’S HoG INDUSTRY 


Total marketings of hogs in Argentina 
in 1942 (2,089,000 head) far surpassed 
any other year on record. At the begin- 
ning of 1942 reliable sources estimated 
the total slaughter would be about 
2,000,000 head. Marketings in 1942 
turned out to be 48 percent above 1941 
marketings of 1,411,300, and 131 percent 
above 1940 sales of 906,300 head. 

Preliminary reports show that mar- 
ketings during October, November, and 
December, 1942, totaled 646,500 head, an 
increase of 10 percent over final reports 
of 585,900 for the July-September period 
and 56 percent greater than October- 
December 1941 marketings of 415,100 
head. 

On the basis of the increase within the 
last year, and encouraged by the export 
outlook for 1943, high hog prices, and 
profitable feeding operations, reliable 
local sources have estimated that total 
hog slaughter in Argentina during the 
year 1943 may be about 3,000,000 head. 

Current prices for hogs are still at high 
levels. Average prices rose to 44 cen- 
favos per kilogram during October, 
dropped to 42 centavos per kilogram in 
November, and preliminary reports 
Showed a further drop of 2 centavos in 
December. Prices during these 3 months 
of 1942, however, were 22, 20, and 21 
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percent higher, respectively, than during 
comparable months of 1941, and were 40 
centavos or more during 6 of the last 8 
months of 1942. 

The following table shows exports of 
leading pork products for 1940, 1941, and 
1942: 


[In metric tons] 





Item 1940 1941 1942 
Chilled pork 9 4 | 
Frozen pork 1,546 | 30,971 53, 414 
Salted pork 506 649 3, 589 
Pork products 905 1, 446 5, 913 
Lard 2, 689 8, 471 20, 456 





LIVESTOCK RAISING IN BARBADOS, BRITISH 
WEsT INDIES 


Livestock raising was made compul- 
sory in Barbados, by Government decree, 
and substantial economy was effected in 
the livestock industry from the orders 
prohibiting slaughter without Govern- 
ment license. 


Sugars and Products 


SUGARCANE PRODUCTION IN BARBADOS, 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 


The.production of sugarcane and its 
derivatives, molasses and rum, is the 
principal industry of the densely popu- 
lated Barbados, and is the chief support 
of its 215,000 people crowded on 166 
square miles of land. 

The 1942 sugarcane crop of approxi- 
mately 120,000 short tons exceeded by 
about 10,000 tons the 1941 production. 
The increased output in 1942 benefited 
both the producers and the laborers em- 
ployed on sugar estates, by increasing 
their purchasing power. 

The entire sugar crop was purchased 
by the British Government at prices ad- 
vanced to offset heavy increases in pro- 
duction and other costs. Inability to 
export molasses, however, was a draw- 
back. Normally, most of the molasses 
produced is sold to Canada and New- 
foundland before the end of the year, but 
in 1942 very little had been moved, and 
the carry-over at the end of December 
stood at over 50,000 puncheons (1 
puncheon about 100 gallons), of a 
total production of 64,000 puncheons. 

Several thousand tons of sugar were 
also carried over, but the situation was 
not nearly as serious as that confronting 
the molasses export trade. 

As a result of the Government’s ef- 
forts to increase local food production 
in 1942 to offset a loss of imports, many 
acres formerly planted to sugarcane were 
given over to ground crops, such as 
sweetpotatoes, cassavas, and yams. At 
the end of the year sugarcane growers 
were planting 35 percent of their land to 
such crops. 

To encourage planters to make the 
change, the local government guaran- 
teed a fixed price for sweetpotato crops 
and promised to purchase unsold stocks. 


HONEY PRODUCTION IN NEW BRUNSWICK, 
CANADA 


The Bee Keepers Association of the 
Province of New Brunswick, Canada, is 
anticipating an increase in the produc- 
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tion of honey in 1943, to well over 500,000 
pounds. Demand for honey has never 
been greater. 

There were about 600 beekeepers in 
New Brunswick in 1942, and honey pro- 
duction amounted to 225,000 pounds. 
The association is said to consider this 
a poor yield—probably the result of un- 
favorable conditions in some sections. 

An increase of at least 20 percent in 
the number of beekeepers is looked for 
in 1943, and about 10 percent of the 
producers are Planning to enlarge the 
apiaries already established. 

There are no restrictions on purchases, 
and there is no rationing of honey in 
Canada. 


MExIcoO SUPPLYING SWEETS TO U. S. 


Wartime sugar rationing in the United 
States has stimulated a sugar-processing 
industry in Monterrey, Mexico, that is 
shipping 90 percent of its output of fla- 
voring sirups and confections across the 
border to industrial consumers whose 
sugar supply is drastically limited. 

Indicative of the mushroomlike growth 
of the Monterrey industry is the record 
of exports of sugar products from the 
district in recent months. In August 
1942 there were no such exports. In 
September and October the level was 
only a few thousand dollars worth, 
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Free China’s Cotton-Textile 
Situation 


To stabilize prices and to assure 
an adequate supply of necessary 
cloth, the Chinese Government is 
planning to purchase 300,000 piculs 
of raw cotton in the Provinces of 
Shensi and Honan, the largest cot- 
ton-producing region of unoccu- 
pied China (1 picul—133 pounds). 
This cotton will be distributed to 
cloth manufacturers at fixed prices. 
The finished material must then be 
resold to the Government which in 
turn will sell it to the consumer, 
below market prices. 

China’s cotton mills are expand- 
ing, many spindles being ingeni- 
ously manufactured from scrap 
steel and iron. Old weaving and 
spinning machines are also being 
restored and placed in operation. 
Shensi Province, the largest cotton 
center, has about 30,000 spindles, or 
one-seventh of Free China’s total. 
Free China’s cotton mills require 
approximately 800,000 piculs of cot- 
ton annually. 

As an inducement to raise more 
cotton, the land tax in Shensi may 
be paid in cotton. This Province, 
together with western Honan, pro- 
duced about 1,200,000 piculs of raw 
cotton in 1942. Second in impor- 
tance is northwestern Hupeh, with 
a yearly output of 500,000 piculs. 
The Tungting Lake area has an an- 
nual yield of 300,000 piculs, while 
Szechwan, Kweichow, and Yunnan 
have a combined output of 400,000 
piculs of raw cotton. 
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production season. 


life of each steel drum as a goal. 
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whereas in December, the value of ex- 
ports had climbed to over $200,000, con- 
sisting largely of flavoring sirup. 

Outstanding among the new producers 
in the area is the Mexican subsidiary 
of a nationally known United States soft- 
drink concern which is not only eking 
out its domestic ration-curtailed sup- 
plies with sirup made in Monterrey, but 
is also paving the way for an extension 
of its market into the post-war Mexican 
carbonated-beverage business. This 
company has assured itself of adequate 
material by a long-term contract with 
one of the largest Mexican sugar re- 
fineries. Its purchases explain, in part, 
the reason why latecomers in Monterrey 
are experiencing difficulty in maintaining 
adequate supplies from Mexican sources. 

Nearly a score of companies inter- 
ested in sugar processing, principally for 
export to the United States, are now ac- 
tive in Monterrey. These include sub- 
sidiaries of United States soft-drink and 
confectionery corporations, new inde- 
pendents, and old-established firms. The 
last-mentioned are concentrating on 
their old-line products—candy and 
chewing gum—although in some in- 
stances they are branching out into the 
flavoring and extract field. About 
1,000,000 pounds of sugar will be needed 
each month to meet the 1943 schedules of 
Monterrey companies now in production. 

Thus far, imports into the United 
States by industrial users of sugar con- 
tained in sirups and confections have not 
been charged against the sugar ration of 
such consumers. The new industry 
might suffer seriously, however, should 
the rationing policy be changed, or 
should freight space be denied import- 
ers under a system of transportation 
priorities. 

Another factor which might adversely 
affect this new industry would be the 
imposition of a Mexican ban on exports 
of sugar products. Currently sugar can 
be exported only under license. Hereto- 
fore, Mexican sugar production and con- 
sumption have been about in balance. 
During the past year, however, the high 


Attention: Export Shippers of Naval Stores 


Naval-stores producers are urged by the Containers Division of the War 
Production Board to make arrangements immediately to obtain their re- 
quirements of containers other than steel drums as they need them for their 
1943 production. Principal naval stores are, of course, rosin and turpentine. 

As a result of a reduction of about 30 percent in the amount of steel avail- 
able for naval-stores drums in 1943, the industry will have to use a large 
number of wood barrels, paper bags, fiber drums, and tank cars. 
saved will be used for the manufacture of war materials. 

By following the advice to make arrangements immediately for their 1943 
requirements of substitute containers, the industry will help relieve an 
expectedly heavy demand for wood and paper containers during the 1943 


The WPB recommends that the liquid drums be used in such manner as to 
obtain the maximum trips possible, with a minimum of five trips for the 


Inventories of rosin drums fluctuate widely during the year, reflecting the 
seasonal character of rosin production. 
users, at the end of 1943, have no more than a 45-day inventory. 

[A comprehensive special article on the “Naval-Stores Trade Today” was published in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY January 2, 1943.] 
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The steel 


However, it is recommended that 





price of world sugar has stimulated new 
plantings and the expansion of mill ca- 
pacity. Thus, Mexico is now producing 
more sugar than is needed for domestic 
consumption. 


The influences which have stimulated 
the expansion of production of sugar 
products at Monterrey are capable of 
promoting further growth only within 
the limits of available material, machin- 
ery, and transportation, as well as 
changes in governmental regulations. 

If the present export market disap- 
pears, some companies in this area plan 
to develop a Mexican market for their 
products. 


Glass and Products 


BRITISH GUIANA’S IMPORTS 


In 1941 the value of glass and glass- 
ware, bottles, and the like imported into 
British Guiana was Officially reported at 
$54,093, a considerable increase over the 
$40,472 reported for 1940. Imports from 
the United Kingdom in 1941 were valued 
at $23,276; from the United States, at 
$18,858; and from Canada, at $11,603. 


PRODUCTION IN WINNIPEG, CANADA 


A new glass-manufacturing company 
has been organized in Winnipeg, Canada. 
Its initial production will be exclusively 
containers but it expects to manufacture 
stemware and other tableware later, thus 
becoming, it is claimed, the first factory 
in Canada to produce other than flat 
glass or containers. Future plans call for 
the establishment of a larger factory in 
Quebec. 


An electric melting furnace, having a 
daily capacity of 15 tons, has been in- 
stalled. Silica sand and lime will be 
obtained nearby, and soda _ will be 
brought from the eastern part of the 
country. Broken glass also will be used 
and will aid in the salvage program, 
since heretofore all collected glass had 
to be sent to eastern Canada. 
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The general manager states that 
among other types the company will 
produce high-grade ruby and blue glass- 
ware when supplies become available, 


Iron and Steel 


BRITISH GUIANA’S IMPORTS 


Imports of galvanized iron and steel in 
bars, rods, and sheets, into British 
Guiana in 1941 were 12,977 hundred- 
weight valued at $97,318, compared with 
13,730 hundredweight and $85,118 in 
1940, according to official statistics, 
The United States and Canada were 
the chief sources of supply. 

Imports of black iron and steel in bars, 
rods, and sheets in 1941 are reported at 
16,616 hundredweight valued at $80,163, 
of which Canada’s share was $55,783 and 
the United States’ share, $18,859. In 
1940, imports were $18,803 hundred- 
weight with a value of $87,376. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION IN 1942 


In the first 11 months of 1942, Cana- 
dian pig-iron production is officially re- 
ported at 1,810,633 net tons. In the 
same period, 194,069 net tons of ferro- 
alloys and 2,854,030 net tons of steel 
ingots and castings were produced. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’s STOCKS OF IRON ORE 


The output of iron ore at Bell Island, 
Newfoundland, in 1942, is reported by 
the Dominion Steel and Coal Corpora- 
tion at 1,200,000 tons and the exports 
at 980,000 tons. Stocks of approxi- 
mately 500,000 tons have accumulated, 
and the mine is scaling down operations 
temporarily. 


Leather and Re- 


lated Commodities 
Hides and Skins 


ARGENTINA SHIPS HIDEs TO U. K. 


Lack of shipping space for United 
States destination has diverted the bulk 
of salt-hide exports to the United King- 
dom. High demand for “Americano” 
dry hides has reduced stocks to sub- 
normal. 


PIGSKIN PRODUCTION IN ESTONIA 


Increased production of pigskin is be- 
ing encouraged in Estonia, says the Eu- 
ropean press. Skins of all hogs of over 
100 kilograms (live weight) killed in 
slaughter houses must be sold to the 
manufacturing companies concerned. 
Systematic tanning tests are being made 
in the hope that Estonia will soon be 
producing high-grade pigskins. 


Stocks SUFFICIENT IN SWEDEN 


The situation in Sweden regarding 
raw materials for the boot and shoe in- 
dustry seems favorable, compared with 
that prevailing in many other industries. 

Prior to the war, Sweden was self- 
supporting to the extent of 95 percent of 
its leather and footwear requirements— 
its annual hide production amounting to 
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about 20,000 tons. During the period 
1936-38, about 19,000 tons of unprepared 
hides were imported annually, mostly 
from the Western Hemisphere. At the 
same time, about 13,000 tons were ex- 
ported annually. 

Owing to shipping difficulties, only 
7,254 tons of unprepared hides were im- 
ported during 1941, and 7,000 tons dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1942. Estimates 
placed total imports for the entire year 
1942 at about one-half the average an- 
nual imports for 1936-38. 

Poor harvests in 1940 and 1941 resulted 
in greatly increased slaughterings and, 
consequently, greatly accelerated hide 
production. As a result, during 1940, 
military requirements were met without 
restrictions on civilian consumption. In 
1941, military and civilian demands hav- 
ing declined considerably, and produc- 
tion having been maintained, it was pos- 
sible to accumulate considerable stocks 
of hides. 

Although production fell off consider- 
ably in 1942, consumption declined pro- 
portionately, so there was no falling off 
in accumulated stocks. 

On the assumption of fairly normal 
slaughterings, it is thought that Sweden 
will be able to maintain boot and shoe 
production during the present emer- 
gency, despite greatly curtailed imports 
of raw materials. 


Lumber and 
Products 


INDUSTRY IN BRITISH GUIANA 


British Guiana has 78,000 square miles 
of forest, of which approximately 25,000 
consist of timber suitable for commercial 
use, says the British press. 

Because of shipping shortages and the 
consequent drop in imports, the lumber 
industry in the colony has been operating 
at capacity to meet local requirements. 
The two chief species used are green- 
heart, which is especially suitable for 
marine piling and dock gates, and wal- 
laba, a general-purpose wood. Although 
greenheart, a hardwood, is heavy and 
difficult to work, as well as often in- 
sufficiently seasoned, it is much used for 
building purposes. 

Exports of greenheart have increased 
considerably, most shipments going to 
the British West Indies and to the 
United States. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


More than 1,300,000,000 board-feet of 
lumber were shipped from Canada to the 
United States in 1942, a Canadian trade 
periodical reports. This amount is more 
than double the corresponding shipments 
In any year from 1932 to 1940, inclusive, 
according to the Dominion timber con- 
troller. It is also slightly larger than 
the 1941 figure, even though timber pro- 
duction in Canada was lower, mainly 
because of labor shortages. 

Canada expects to furnish 1,000,000,- 
000 feet of timber to the United Kingdom 
in 1943 from an estimated output of 
4,000,000.000 board-feet, it is stated. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Lumber production from Manitoba’s 
forests amounted to $7,000,000 in 1942, 
according to a report from the Canadian 
Department of Natural Resources. This 
figure represents a 20-percent increase 
over 1941. 

Output will be even greater in 1943, it 
is stated, if sufficient labor is available. 


CANADIAN TIMBER USED IN AIRPLANE 
MANUFACTURE 


Some of Great Britain’s best fighter 
planes are made of Sitka spruce from 
western Canada, says the British Timber 
Controller, who recently visited British 
Columbia. The Mosquito plane is an 
outstanding example. 

Plants in both Canada and the United 
Kingdom have been enlarged for the pro- 
duction of wooden planes, and it would 
be difficult to convert these facilities to 
the manufacture of additional metal 
planes even if more metal were avail- 
able, the Controller stated. 

Fir and hemlock are being tested, and 
if these woods are found suitable for 
planes, present designs will have to be 
altered to allow for technical differences 
in weight and other properties. Stocks 
of fir and hemlock are being acquired, 
but spruce is most in demand at the 
present time. 


SWEDEN’s LUMBER EXPORTS 


Sweden supplied Germany with nearly 
one-half billion board feet of sawn lum- 
ber during 1942, more than five times 
the pre-war figure. Exports to Germany 
in 1939 totaled 89,635,851 board feet. 

Denmark took approximately 130,- 
000,000 feet in 1942, the Netherlands 
53,000,000, and Belgium about 10,000,000. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT TO AID IN MANU- 
FACTURE OF FARM MACHINERY 


The Brazilian Government is reported 
to have decided to take an active part 
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in the development of the country’s agri- 
cultural machinery-manufacturing in- 
dustry. A recently formulated plan 
calls for standardization of design, limi- 
tation of types of equipment made, price 
control, and some financial aid. 


BRITISH GUIANA’S IMPORTS 


Mining machinery imported by British 
Guiana in 1941 was valued at $566,176 
and weighed 1,201 tons, a substantial in- 
crease over the 1940 imports of 721 tons 
valued at $437,659, the foreign press re- 
ports. The United States was the lead- 
ing supplier in 1941, furnishing ma- 
chinery valued at $350,127; Canada 
ranked second by shipping $208,839 
worth of machinery. 


MeExico’s IMPoRTS OF FARM MACHINERY 


All agricultural machinery imported 
by Mexico in May, June, and July, 1942, 
was supplied by the United States, ac- 
cording to official figures published by 
Mexico. 

Values of imports in these months and 
for the first 7 months of 1942 are shown 
in the following table: 


{In pesos] 





} 1942 
Item ne Se | make BRAS SeeTeRy 
ei ay , | First 7 
May | June July | months 
anes Fes ew (Pe tenet: SIS > 
Plows 30, 427 |129, 203 | 31,033 | 604, 71 
Tractors - -- 76, 460 | 34,030 | 88, 333 |2, 865, 182 
Other agricultural 
machinery | 


787, 828 


66, 379 | 36, 882 | 39, 342 | 





The number of implements imported 
during each of the same periods is shown 
below: 








Number imported in 1942 
Item | First 
| May | June | July - 
| {months 
MALS BIOLAN 
| } | 
Plows. _- 75 586 | 580 | 5,060 
Tractors ; \ 6 8 | 19 408 
Other agricultural | 
| } 31 | 1,369 
| 


machinery 36 | 106 
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found in the Caribbean countries. 


to 60 percent. 


Argentina and Paraguay. 


amount in 1941. 
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‘Tara—New Source of Income for Peru 


The wild tara bush, source of an extract for tanning leather, is developing 
into a new source of wealth for Peru, according to the magazine Cahuida, 


The tara bush (Caesalpinia tinctoria) is a close cousin to the divi-divi 
Bearing a long pod filled with seeds, it 
grows wild along the semiarid foothills of the west coast of the Andes. 

The pod and pulp which surround the seeds have a tannin content of 50 
This is an even higher content than is found in the sumac, 
cultivated for this purpose in southern Europe. Tara has nearly twice as 
much tannin (according to the magazine) as quebracho wood, found in 


The pods, gathered at the end of the dry season, are either baled for export 
or threshed out by letting horses trample on them. In peacetime, this 
product has a value of about $3 per 100 pounds. Exports from Peru have 
risen rapidly in late years, from 490 tons in 1939 to nearly three times that 
The United States is the chief market. 

It is now being urged that plantations of tara’ be established on thousands 
of uncultivated acres along the west coast of Peru. 
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RUMANIA TO IMPORT FARM TRACTORS 


Rumania has arranged for the impor- 
tation of 150 farm tractors from Switzer- 
land, the Nazi press reported late in Sep- 
tember 1942. The tractors are to be ex- 
empt from customs duty. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


PRODUCTION OF ALOES IN NETHERLANDS 
WEsT INDIES 


Production of aloes in the Netherlands 
West Indies during the last quarter of 
1942 amounted to approximately 1,800 
cases of 125 pounds—twice as much as 
output in the preceding quarter. 

During the same quarter of 1942, 2,100 
cases of the mild laxative were exported, 
leaving stocks of 500 cases on hand on 
December 31, 1942. 

Market prices for aloes ranged from 
$0.58 to $0.64 per one-half kilogram 
during this period. 

The 1943 crop, according to the opin- 
ion of cultivators, will be larger than 
that of 1942, but will probably be de- 
layed by late rains. Prices are expected 
to remain at the present high level, be- 
cause of the brisk export demand. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


BRITISH GUIANA’S IMPORTS OF PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


Portland-cement imports into Brit’sh 
Guiana in 1941 rose to 44,292 barrels val- 
ued at $200,729, from 34,360 barrels val- 
ued at $129,801 in 1940, says a foreign 
commercial journal. Canada and the 
United Kingdom were the chief sources 
of supply, the value of the shipments be- 
ing $120,892 and $78,637, respectively. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Official reports of nonmetallic-mineral 
production in Canada in the first 10 
months of 1942 show output of 515,000 
tons of gypsum, 18,961 tons of feldspar, 
258,481 tons of commercial salt, 8,190,000 
barrels of cement, and 740,111 tons of 
lime. Clay-product manufactures were 
valued at $5,319,000. 


MEXICAN GRAPHITE PRODUCTION 


The production of amorphous graphite 
in the Guaymas district of Mexico de- 
clined during the last quarter of 1942. 
The decrease is attributed chiefly to the 
reduced demand in the United States, 
where large quantities had been con- 
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Bumper Rice Crops Help Ease Hemisphere Food Shortages 


Nature opportunely has provided bumper rice crops in the other Americas 
and thus has helped ease the wartime food shortage in some areas. (See 
the illustrated feature article, “Food for the Americas,” beginning on page 3 
of this issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY.) 

A decade ago the Western Hemisphere covered about 70 percent of its 
rice requirements out of its own production. 
increased in various countries, and, with good harvests, the Americas in 
1942 had an estimated surplus of about 14,000,000 bushels of rice. 

With war in the Pacific making imports from the Far East difficult, nature’s 
bounty was highly welcome to the rice-eating population of the hemisphere, 
especially in the Americas to the south. 

| replace losses of food imports in areas hit by the withdrawal of ships from 


inter-American trade routes. 


Food problems in the Western Hemisphere have been aggravated by shifts 
of population for production of minerals, rubber, fibers, and other strategic 
materials, building of highways, and for defense projects. 

Mexico and Ecuador in 1942 produced record-breaking rice crops. 
became an exporter of rice out of its increasing production. 
and the Dominican Republic expanded rice output to help meet the food 
shortage in Caribbean island republics. 

The United States and Brazil, both with annual production of rice totaling 
more than 65,000,000 bushels, are the largest hemisphere producers. In 
third place is Colombia, with a crop of more than 7,000,000 bushels. 
Peru, Argentina, and Mexico produced crops in excess of 5,000,000 bushels 


in 1942. 
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sumed in the manufacture of batteries. 
Present stocks in warehouses and in 
stockpiles are reported at about 6,000 
metric tons. 

Exports of graphite to the United 
States from this district in 1942 were con- 
siderably larger than in 1941. 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK MINING IN NETHERLANDS 
WEsT INDIES 


Phosphate rock is being mined on a 
reduced scale at Newport, Curacao, as 
crushed phosphate rock on hand at the 
dock is adequate to fill demands for some 
time. One company has two lime kilns 
in operation and two more under con- 
struction. 


NEw CEMENT-MANUFACTURING PLANT FOR 
PANAMA 


A cement-manufacturing plant is to be 
constructed in Panama. Tentative plans 
call for its erection in Maria Eugenia, a 
village in the Chilibre area, which was 
selected because of its accessibility to 
suitable raw material and hydroelectric 
power. Reserves of raw materials are 
thought to be adequate to maintain a 
100-ton daily capacity for 75 years. 

The project will cost $750,000 and will 
be financed as far as possible by private 
capital. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


MEXICAN IMPORTS 


Mexico imported 211 
valued at 18,903 pesos, in July 1942, of- 


ficial figures from that country show, 
compared with 112 machines, valued at 


32,112 pesos, in June, and 59 machines, 


typewriters, 
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Meanwhile, rice growing has 


The surplus, moreover, helped 


Chile 
Cuba, Haiti, 


Ecuador, 
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valued at 8,367 pesos, in May. Total im- 
ports for the first 7 months of 1942 were 
reported as 4,722 machines, valued at 
949,225 pesos. 

Calculating machines imported during 
the first 7 months of 1942 numbered 
1,512 and were valued at 1,111,253 pesos, 
Imports for May, June, and July were 
listed as 28, 62, and 67, respectively, 
valued at 35,395, 79,007, and 37,790 pesos, 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


ARGENTINA'S 1943 LINSEED CROP 


The first official forecast of Argentina’s 
1942-43 linseed crop is set at 1,600,000 
metric tons, a figure identical with the 
corresponding estimate of the 1941-42 
crop. It is the opinion in the trade, 
however, that the official estimate is too 
optimistic, and that the crop may bea 
disappoinment throughout the country. 
Export sales of linseed during 1942 were 
only a fraction of those in previous years, 
and little hope is held that the 1943 
figures will prove any better. 

Crushing of linseed has been increased 
by the Government so that seed and oil 
may be used for fuel in 1943, as a substi- 
tute for fuel oil, Diesel oil, and gas oil. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


The search for petroleum in Brazil has 
been carried on almost exclusively by the 
Federal Government. The National 
Petroleum Council, created in 1938, went 
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to work the following year on an inten- 
sive program of geological and geo- 
physical studies and drilling. 

In the Territory of Acre, drilling was 
pegun in Cruziero do Sul, and is being 
continued, despite formidable transpor- 
tation difficulties. 

Although drilling in the State of Ala- 
goas has gone deeper than 7,800 feet, no 
appreciable showings of oil have been 
found. Favorable signs, however, have 
peen registered. The wells, incidentally, 
nave revealed for the first time the ex- 
istence of rock salt in Brazil. 

The best results were obtained in the 
state of Bahia, near the State Capital, 
where the oil fields of Lobato, Joanes, 
Candeias, Aratu, and Itaparica were dis- 
covered. With some wells closed and the 
production of others restricted for lack 
of adequate equipment, oil production 
amounted to 2,075 barrels in 1940, 3,150 
parrels in 1941, and 23,109 barrels during 
the first 9 months of 1942. Upon receipt 
of equipment on order, production of oil 
in the known fields can be calculated at 
100,000 liters (629 barrels) per day, it is 
stated. 

The Aratu deposits yield an estimated 
980,000 cubic meters (9,888,480 cu. [t.) of 
gas per day. From the point of view of 
thermal content, the Aratu gas probably 
could supply Brazil's fuel-oil needs for 
10 years, based on present consumption. 

The petroleum produced has been sup- 
plied to several Army establishments, 
Government Departments, and other 
public-service undertakings. 


Radio 


DECREASED MANUFACTURE IN CANADA 


Radio production and sales continued 
to decline in Canada during the third 
quarter of 1942, according to the Do- 
minion’s Bureau of Statistics. The 
greatest drop was in production, only 
16.255 sets being manufactured in the 
third quarter of 1942, compared with 
114,470 during the corresponding months 
of 1941. 

Totals for the third quarter of 1939, 
1940, 1941, and 1942 are shown below: 


Ridio Production and Sales 





Pro- 
ducers’ 
sales 
(in thou- 
sands of 
dollars) 


Pro- 
ducers’ 
sales 


Produe- 


a nail 
Third quarter ¢ tion 


Number 
1989 130, 952 
Ime 134, 787 
141 114, 470 
1942 16, 255 


Number 
139, 448 6, 963 
116, 866 6, 544 
120, 573 7,112 
35, 520 2, 491 





Railway 
Equipment 


Swiss MANUFACTURERS REPORT INCREASED 
RECEIPTS 


The Swiss manufacturers of electric 
lkeeomotives and equipment, Ateliers de 
Secheron, Geneva, report a decided in- 
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crease in gross and net receipts for the 
financial year 1941-42, says the British 
press. 

During 1940-41, gross 1eceipts totaled 
1,480,000 francs ($343,387) and net re- 
ceipts 510,000 francs ($118,329), where- 
as in 1941-42 they rose to 2,330,000 francs 
($540,603) and 810,000 francs ($187,703) , 
respectively. 


Rubber and 
Products 


DISPOSAL OF BRITISH EAST AFRICAN RUBBER 


All East Africa’s increased output of 
raw rubber will be bought to meet the 
requirements of South Africa, say British 
press reports. 


STANDS OF RUBBER TREES IN MEXICO 


The rubber tree, Castilloa elastica, 
grows in fairly large numbers in the 
southern States of Mexico, and is the 
chief source of tree rubber in that coun- 
try. A recent estimate places the number 
of Castilloa trees at about 1,600,000, half 
of which are in the State of Chiapas. 
The rest are distributed through the 
States of Tabasco, Oaxaca, Campeche, 
and Yucatan, and the Territory of Quin- 
tana Roo. 

The trees are well scattered, and so 
far as is known are not grown under 
plantation organization. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it is believed that average 
production of rubber per tree should not 
be estimated at much better than 1 
pound per year, and since many of the 
trees may not be economically accessi- 
ble, total production will not be very 
large. 

A few stands of Hevea rubber trees 
exist in Mexico, principally in the States 
of Chiapas and Veracruz, but the total 
number of trees probably does not reach 
50,000. The main holdings are on plan- 
tations. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


PRODUCTION IN ARGENTINA 


Official figures indicate that 80,869 
tons of cotton were produced in Argen- 
tina from a planted area of 307,748 
hectares in the 1941-42 crop year. This 
was 30,500 tons more than in the preced- 
ing year, and is the highest since 1936, 
when 80,957 tons were produced. 

Textile imports for the first 11 months 
of 1942 totaled 98,758 tons, only 47 tons 
more than the 98,711 tons received in 
the like months of 1941. 


CONDITIONS IN BARBADOS, BRITISH WEST 
INDIES 


Cotton plants in some districts of 
Barbados have been attacked by leaf 
defoliators, necessitating considerable 
dusting and spraying. Drygoods busi- 
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ness in December exceeded all previous 
records. 


INCREASED PLANTINGS ENCOURAGED IN 
Costa RIcA 


To encourage farmers to grow suffi- 
cient cotton to supply the rapidly ex- 
panding domestic textile industry, the 
Costa Rican Government has placed a 
customs duty of 20 cents per pound on all 
imports of raw cotton. Fertilizer is 
offered at reduced prices, and interested 
growers are given free information on 
methods of cultivation. 

About 696 acres are planted to cotton, 
with a crop of approximately 1,500 quin- 
tals of lint cotton. 

No cotton is exported, the entire pro- 
duction being absorbed by a local textile 
mill, supplemented by imports from 
neighboring Nicaragua. This mill man- 
ufactures colored and gray goods, colored 
drills, in widths from 26 to 54 inches, 
towels, and knitted underwear. 


PRODUCTION IN EL SALVADOR 


December’s estimates of El Salvador’s 
record cotton crop of 5,000,000 pounds 
remain unchanged. About half was 
placed in warehouses before the end of 
January. 


Silk and Products 


“WILD SILK” FROM WEST AFRICA 


Wild silk, or, to use its native name, 
“Asonkobi” is being obtained in West 
Africa, and used for making parachutes, 
reports an African publication. Wild 
silk is described as the product of empty 
cocoons of several species of West African 
moths. Quantities have already been 
shipped to the United Kingdom, that 


country having purchased the entire 
output. 


Wool and ‘Products 


SALES OF ARGENTINE WOOL 


In November, Argentina sold about 
6,745,103 kilograms of wool at an average 
price of 12.30 pesos per 10 kilograms. In 
October 5,152,210 kilograms were sold at 
15.47 pesos for 10 kilograms, while in 
November 1941, sales totaled 8,277,477 
kilograms at 13.89 pesos for 10. 

Most export sales consisted of fine 
wools except for a renewed interest in 
44’s. Wool exports during the first 11 
months of 1942 aggregated 92,186 tons, 
compared with 155,165 tons shipped dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1941. 


NEW ZEALAND’S EXPORTS 


For the year ended June 30, 1942, ex- 
ports of wool from New Zealand 
amounted to 733,774 bales, compared 
with 591,625 in the preceding year, and 
806.098 in 1940. 


BLANKETS MANUFACTURED FROM OLD WOOL 
IN U. K. 


Yorkshire takes great pride in its West 
Riding textile mills which manufacture 
entirely satisfactory blankets without 
consuming a bit of new wool. A textile 
journal reports that old rags, such as 
discarded uniforms, sweaters, or socks 
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are collected, sorted, and reworked into 
soft blankets for the Army. Mixtures of 
cotton, however, are dissolved, dust and 
dirt particles removed, and the rags sub- 
merged in oil to soften the fibers before 
shredding and reworking. 

Throughout the entire process nothing 
is wasted, as loose fibers, removed by 
friction, are used in mattresses, and 
waste from the finishing operation is 
used for fertilizer. Even the oil and soap 
from the waste are said to be recovered. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


FLAX CULTIVATION IN AUSTRALIA 


Cultivation of flax in Australia has in- 
creased so materially that the yield is 
now sufficient to fill domestic needs, and 
leave a surplus for export, states a for- 
eign trade publication. Flax is used ex- 
tensively for production of tarpaulin 
canvas and webbing equipment. 


RAMIE, A USEFUL Crop IN INDIA 


India’s ramie crop is consumed en- 
tirely within the country, says a British 
trade publication. The fiber is in great 
demand for fish nets and lines. 


JUTE PRODUCTS UTILIZED IN NEW ZEALAND 


A factory to rework jute products for 
felt production is being established in 
New Zealand, says a British publication. 
Woolpack waste and odd ends of cloth 
are to be utilized. 


GRASS AND OTHER FIBERS USED IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Because there is a scarcity of bagging 
materials, Southern Rhodesia’s crops are 
being harvested and marketed in baskets 
woven from willow, cane, or coarse grass, 
says an African periodical. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


Tosacco-GROWING IN ARGENTINA 


It is officially estimated that 18,000 
hectares of tobacco will be planted in 
Argentina during the 1942-43 agricul- 
tural year. Of the 17,620 hectares plant- 
ed the previous season, 14,334 were 
harvested, yielding 14,847,000 kilograms. 
Plantings during the 5-year period 1937- 
38 to 1941-42 averaged 18,182 hectares. 


CULTIVATION TO BE INCREASED IN CROATIA 


Extensive plans covering a 5-year pe- 
riod are being made to increase the cul- 
tivation of Croatian tobacco, particularly 
in Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, 
says the Axis press. The yield is to be 
increased from 9,500,000 kilograms in 
1942 to a total of 15,700,000 kilograms in 
1946, and the area planted to tobacco is 
to be increased from 7,850 to 13,000 hec- 
tares. Oil is to be extracted from the 
tobacco seeds. ~ 

Considerable funds are being expended 
for establishment of breeding beds, dry- 
ing sheds, and other equipment. Fur- 
ther plans include the establishment of 
a tobacco institute and several experi- 
mental stations. 
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CusBa’s 1942 Tosacco Crop 


Cuba’s tobacco crop for 1942, now of- 
ficially reported to be 51,400,115 pounds, 
is considerably higher than the 1941 crop 
of 42,500,000 pounds but approximately 
equal to the 50,800,000-pound average 
maintained during the 5-year period 
1936-1940. 

The area planted to tobacco, totaling 
99,578 acres, was the smallest in many 
years, with the exception of 1941. Many 
growers did not plant at all; those in the 
Remedios area, however, increased their 
acreage considerably. Tobacco crops 
are usually harvested during January to 
March in Cuba. The remainder of the 
year is required for curing, grading, and 
fermenting, before any of the tobacco is 
ready for either export or domestic 
manufacture. 

Cuban manufacturers used consider- 
ably more tobacco in 1942 than in the 
preceding year. Consumption of cigars 
during the first 6 months of the year in- 
creased 19.5 percent and the use of ciga- 
rettes increased 17.5 percent over the first 
6 months of 1941. 

Total quantities of unmanufactured 
tobacco in Cuba in January were at un- 
usually low levels. Stocks of tobacco 
ready for export on January 1, 1943, were 
almost completely exhausted except for 
quantities already sold and held in Cuba 
for the account of certain American 
manufacturers who make a regular prac- 
tice of aging their tobacco in Cuba be- 
fore shipment to the United States, 
Practically none of the 1942 crop was 
ready for export until after January 1, 
1943. The shortage was made more 
acute as a result of the unusually small 
crop of only 42,500,000 pounds in 1941. 

Domestic manufacturers, because of 
sharply increased home consumption 
and heavy exports, have recently expe- 
rienced considerable difficulty in finding 
adequate supplies of aged leaf which is 
also scarce for the export market. 

Considering the present low level of 
stocks, it is apparent that if Cuban 
manufacturers use as much leaf in 1943 
as was used in 1942 there will be much 
less available for 1943 export trade. 
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Palestine 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


New Method of Controlling Commod- 
ity Prices —A new method of controlling 
prices of imported commodities is being 
tried by the Palestine Government. Pri- 
vate traders are invited by the Govern- 
ment to make tenders for the importa- 
tion of specified commodities. The com- 
modities may be distributed by the Food 
Controller at fixed prices, or the traders 
may submit proposed contracts with 
wholesalers and retailers providing for 
the distribution of the commodities at 
specified prices. The trader whose 
tender is accepted becomes the sole im- 
porter of the commodity involved, out- 
standing import licenses being canceled 
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when a contract is awarded upon the 
close of the tender (usually about 
month after the invitation is publisheq). 
It is hoped that this method will elim). 
nate speculation, reduce difficulties jp 
the issue of import permits, limit com. 
petition in external markets, and insure 
adequate control over prices of importeg 
commodities. 

Fish in brine and cheese are already 
being imported under tender. The Pg}. 
estine Gazette of January 14, 1943, cajjs 
for tenders from importers of carob 
raisin and date juice, and haricot beans 
Tenders for other commodities had pre. 
viously been invited. Invitations specify 
that prices in distribution contracts ac. 
companying tenders must provide g 
margin of profit of at least 15 percent for 
retailers. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bismuth, Lead, Silver, and Zinc: Base 
Prices Established for Collection of Ad- 
ditional Export Tar.—New base prices 
were established in Peru for the collec. 
tion of export duties, and the additional] 
tax of 10 percent ad valorem on bismuth, 
lead, silver, and zinc, by Peruvian decree 
No. 9704 of December 23, 1942. The ef. 
fect of the decree is to reduce substan- 
tially the duties on lead, silver, and zine. 
Base quotations for the collection of 
these duties and taxes were fixed ip 
terms of United States market prices for 
the metals in United States currency, as 
follows: 

Bismuth, $0.05 per pound when the 
New York price of metallic bismuth does 
not exceed $1 per pound, plus 10 percent 
on the excess above that amount, and 10 
percent additional on the excess above 
$1.20 per pound. 

Lead, $1 per metric ton when the New 
York price is $0.055 per pound or more, 
plus 10 percent on the excess above that 
amount, and 10 percent additional on 
the excess above $0.065 per pound. (The 
tax on lead bars is calculated on the basis 
of 98 percent of the metal content and 
on ores and concentrates at the rate of 
65 percent of metal content.) 

Silver, $0.005 per fine ounce when the 
New York price reaches $0.38 per troy 
ounce, plus 10 percent ad valorem on the 
excess above the base price, and an addi- 
tional 10 percent on the excess above 
$0.44 per troy ounce. 

Zinc, $1 per metric ton when the St. 
Louis price is $0.065 per pound or more 
plus 10 percent on the excess above that 
amount, and 10 percent additional on the 
excess above $0.08 per pound. (The tax 
on Zinc bars is calculated on the basis of 
90 percent of the metal content and on 
ores and concentrates at the rate of 50 
percent of zinc content.) 


Syria and Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pneumatic Tires: Purchase, Sale, and 
Exchange Made Subject to Permit.—The 
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purchase, sale, or exchange of pneumatic 
tires for automotive vehicles in Syria 
and Lebanon has been made subject to 

rmit from the Commander in Chief, 
effective from October 30, 1942, by order 
No. 526/FC of October 26, published in 
the Bulletin Officiel of October 31. 


United Kingdom 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Restriction on Exports from the United 
Kingdom to Iceland.—All exports to Ice- 
jand have been subjected to license by 
the United Kingdom as from January 
15, Licenses will not normally be 
granted, even where goods are in process 
of manufacture or already on order, for 
any goods not appearing in the following 
list: Books and periodicals, certain chem- 
icals, cement, charcoal, coal and coke, 
cork and manufactures thereof,* explo- 
sives,* hides and skins and leather, non- 
metallic mineral materials and manu- 
factures (including asbestos goods*), re- 
placement parts* for commercial radio 
transmitters and receivers (including 
tubes) of types not obtainable in the 
United States, spare parts for British 
machinery, spirits, certain textile goods, 
tinplate,“ bicycles, motorbicycles, and 
carts. * 


Uruguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange for Imports.—Dollar ex- 
change is available in Uruguay in suffi- 
cient quantity to cover all merchandise 
imports from the United States. The 
Bank of the Republic has announced 
that until further notice all exchange 
sold for that purpose will be negotiated 
at the controlled rate. 


Transport and Communication 


Shortage of Motor Fuels Limits Truck 
Service —Trucking companies in Uru- 
guay are not now maintaining schedules, 
because of the shortage of liquid fuels. 
Previously they offered faster service 
than the railways and at the same time 
reached more isolated points. The 
greater portion of freight, however, is 
still carried by the railways. 

As highways are improved it is expected 
that the 650 busses operating in Monte- 
video may extend their services. 


The estimated total number of busses 
in Uruguay, including school, Army, and 
other noncommercial vehicles is 940; the 
Number of trucks used exclusively as 
common carriers has been estimated at 
10. Privately owned trucks, also, handle 
considerable merchandise. 





‘Applications for licenses to export items 
Marked with an asterisk (*) will be consid- 
ered Only on the basis of recommendations 


received from the British Consul General at 
Reykjavik. 
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NOTE. 
following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. 


malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
to 1 dollar. 








Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatte- 





Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Argentina Paper peso Official A 
Official B 
Bid 

Free market 


Bolivia Controlled 


Boliviano 


Curb 
Brazil Cruzeiro ? Official. 
Free market 
Special free market 
Curb 
Chile Peso Official 
Export draft 
Curb market 
Free 
Gold exchange 
Mining dollar 
Agricultural dollar 
Colombia do Controlled 
Bank of Republic 
Stabilization Fund 
Curb 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 
Controlled 
Cuba Peso ‘ree 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official) 
Honduras Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curb 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 
Peru Sol Free 
Salvador Colon do 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Free 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 
Free 


Annual average Average rate | Latest available 


| 
rate quotation 
| 
| ‘ Nov. | Dee. | } 
( ate 5 
1941 1942 1942 | 1942 Rate Date 
—— { - | —e . - —_ — 
3.73 3.73 3.731 3.73 3.73 | Jan. 28 
4. 23 4.23 4. 23 4. 23 | 4. 23 | Do. 
4.88 | 4.94 | z 4.94 Do. 
4. 24 | | 4. 23 | ~— 4.24 Do. 
43.38 4. 46 | 46. 46 | 46. 46 | 46. 46 Jan. 25 
54. 02 49.66 | 50.00) 50.00} 50.00} (1) 
16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 | 16.50} 16.50} Jan. 23 
19. 72 19. 64 19. 63 | 19. 43 19. 63 Do. 


20.68 | 20.52} 20.50| 20.50) 20.50| Do. 
20. 30 | | | | 





19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 Jan. 22 
25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25.00} Do 
31.78 33. 87 * 34. 5O | Do. 
31.15 31.13 31.10 31.10 | 31.10 Do. 
31.15 31.13 31.10 31.10 | 31.10 | Do. 
31. 35 31.13 31.10} 31.10 | 31.10 Do. 
131.15 31.13 31.10 | 31.10 | 31. 10 Do. 
1.75 | 1.75 1. 75 | 1.75 1.75 | Jan. 30 
1. 76 1.76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 Do. 
(4) (4) (4) | (4) (4) | Do. 
1. 86 1.77 1.77 1.77 1.77 Do. 
5. 85 . 71 5. 64 | 5. 65 5.65 | Jan. 14 
5. 62 5. 62 | 5. 62 | 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
98 1.00 1. 00 1.00 1.00 | Jan. 23 
15. 00 14. 39 | 14.10 14.10 | 14.10 | Jan. 4 
2.04 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 | 2.04 | Jan. 12 
4.86 4.85 4. 84 4.85 4.85 | Jan. 23 
5.00 5. 00 5. 00 5.00} 5.00} Do. 
5.93 5. 05 5.05 | Do 
333. 00 333.00 | 333.00 333.00 | Jan. 30 
6.50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50} Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 3 2. 50 | 2. 50 | Do. 
1.90 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 | Jan. 23 
2.31 1.90 | 1.90 | 1. 90 1.90; Do. 
3. 26 3. 35 3.35 | 3. 35 3.35 | Jan. 25 
5 3.76 3.45 | 3. 35 | 3. 35 | 3. 35 | Do. 
| 





' End of January 

? Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the 
unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros 
and centavos to the dollar 

! Established Mar. 25 


‘For Class 2 merchandise, 1,795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4, 
95. a 


5 July 24—Dee. 31. 
Note.—Special rates apply to autqmotive equipment 


and agricultural machinery imported from the United 
States into Argentina. 








Robert J. Barr.—See ‘Contributors’ 
Column” in last week’s issue, Febru- 
ary 13. 

Mary B. Mackrill.—Born Griswold, 
Iowa. Educated at State College, Calif., 
and Columbia University, New York City. 
Taught school in Nebraska and Iowa; 


professor at Boyles Business College, 
Omaha, Nebr. Private secretary for U.S. 
Representative from California; com- 
piled book “How It Was Done and Why,” 
covering his 8 years in Congress. Two 
years, state president in California, Na- 
tional League of American Pen Women; 
organizer and president, Pan American 
League in southern California. Editor, 
The Modern Club Woman, San Diego, 
Calif. With Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce since 1939 in various 
administrative posts. Now Business As- 
sistant, Industrial Projects Unit, special- 


izing in transportation, utilities, and 
construction. 

John C. McClintock.—Born in Seattle, 
Wash., August 30, 1909. Graduated from 
Stanford University in 1930. For several 
years after graduation was affiliated with 
Matson Navigation Co., of San Francisco, 
becoming Assistant General Passenger 
Agent; during this period, traveled ex- 
tensively in Latin America and handled 
South American cruise work for Matson. 
Later, made a business survey trip of 
25,000 miles in South America, covering 
every country on that continent from 
Panama to Cape Horn; purpose was to 
explore the possibilities for increasing 
two-way trade between the United States 
and South America. In November 1939, 
he was appointed Latin American trade- 
promotion specialist in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. On 
June 3, 1940, was designated Executive 
Secretary of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission. On November 15, 
1940, he joined the staff of the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs as Director of the Division of Com- 
modities and Natural Resources. Sub- 
sequently served as Executive Director 
of the Office of the Coordinator and is at 
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present Assistant Coordinator in charge 
of the Basic Economy Department. Has 
made extensive field trips in South and 
Central America during the last 2 years. 
Having studied in Spain and Portugal 
prior to his experience in Latin America, 
he speaks both Spanish and Portuguese 
fluently. 


Trade M ark 
Applications 


Argentina—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of Janu- 
ary 26, 1943. Opposition must be filed 
before March 1, 1943. 

Class number 


Trade-mark and commodity 
Elizabeth Arden____-_ No. 16—Toiletries. 
OK_......_........... No. 16—Bath slippers 
| ER een _... No. 5—Entire class. 
Sante Fe__.___-- _... No. 21—Entire class. 


Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be made in Co- 
lombia within 30 days from the date of 
the third and last printing. 





Date of 
Commodity pubii- 
cation 


Trademark 


19 
4 


Pharmaceuti Jan. 25 


Arsylene, Benerva, Digalene, 
cal products. 


Isacene, Larostidina, Pros- 
tigmine, Redoxon, Saridon, 
Sedobrol, Sedormid, Som 
nifene, Adoverne, Allonal, 
Thiocol, Be-Dulce, Ben- 
icot, Becozym. 





El Salvador.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Diario Official, San Sal- 
vador. Opposition must be filed within 
90 days from date of publication. 





Date of 

Trade-mark Commodity publi- 
cation 

1943 
Panaderia “‘Las | Bread and similar prod- | Jan. 22 

Victorias.” ucts. 

Superval Sporting goods Jan. 25 
Pensilvania La | Curtains made of cotton, Jan. 2s 


and other cotton man- 
ufactured articles 


Unica Fabrica 
de Cortinas Fi- 
nas Guanacas 





Uruguay.—tThe following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevideo, 
on the dates noted. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from the date of 
publication. 





Daie of 
Product publi- 
cation 


Trade-mark 


194 
Drugstore and chemical Jan. 23 
products. 
Eezoil Rick-Len do Do 


Perihormon do Jan. 25 


Pruril Rick-Len 
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| US. Expor t Control and 
sae Related Announcements 


J 


Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1943: 


No. 437—Ezceptions to Declaration of 
Non-Azis Origin of Exports Require- 
ments—Customs Regulation. 

The Commissioner of Customs has is- 
sued a circular letter as an amendment 
to circular letter of January 1, 1943 (see 
Announcement No. 433 in ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for January 30, 1943) to 
exempt from the requirements of cer- 
tificates of non-Axis origin the following 
additional classes of shipments: 

All shipments from the United States to 
Canada; those covered by an entry for trans- 
portation and export (T & E entry) or for 
immediate exportation (I-E entry); and 
those made under Lend-Lease agreement, in 
addition to those already exempted (see par. 
1 of Announcement No. 433 referred to above) 
The exemption in regard to T & E and I-E 
entries applies only to the necessity for the 
certificate and does not exempt such ship- 
ments from the restriction against exports of 
Axis origin. 

It is also provided that the certificate may 
appear (written, typed, stamped, etc.) on 
the Shipper’s Export Declaration, if there is 
adequate unused space, or on a separate sheet 
affixed to it. It is not necessary for the cer- 
tificate to be made under oath. 


No. 438—Current Export Bulletin No. 72. 

The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 72 covering the 
following subjects: 

I. New Commodity Export License Ap- 
plication Form (BEW 119)—Revised De- 
cember 30, 1942, Now Available. 

II. Single Application for License for 
Commodities on Firm Order. 

III. New York Office of the Board of 
Economic Warfare. 

IV. Changes in General 
Liberia. 

V. General License—French West 
Indies and French Guiana. 

VI. Corrections in Multiple Commod- 
ity Groupings. 

VII. Consolidation of License Applica- 
tions for Parts for Farm Machinery, for 
Parts for Tracklaying Tractors, or for 
Parts for Allied Equipment. 

VIII. Shipments to Selected Destina- 
tions from Canadian Ports. 

IX. Forms Required by the War Pro- 
cuction Board. 

X. BEW 151 Required for Exportation, 
as Ship Stores, of Refined Oil and Com- 
modities Imported in Bond for Repairs. 

XI. Gifts to Prisoners of War and In- 
terned Civilians—License G-PW-2. 

XII. Change in Shipping Priority Rat- 
ing on Lamp Chimneys and Lantern 
Globes. 

XIII. Changes in General License. 

I. New Commodity Export License Applica- 
tion Form (BEW-119)—Revised Decem- 
ber 30, 1942, Now Available. 


The application form (BEW-119) for in- 
dividua] license to export commodities has 
been revised and simplified. Certain ques- 
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tions have been eliminated; others are com. 
bined; and some need not be answered at aj) 
if not applicable. Thus, questions 7, 8, ang 
14 may be answered by the word “same,” ang 
questions 15, 18, and 21 need not be answereg 
at all if no answer is necessary. Full instruc. 
tions appear on the form itself. 

The revised form may be obtained imme. 
diately from the Office of Exports, Board of 
Economic Warfare, Washington, D. C.; the 
Board of Economic Warfare, 500 Fifth Ave. 
nue, New York City; from Collectors of Cys. 
toms, and from field offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. On and after April 1 
1943, the use of the new form will be 
cbligatory. 


II. Single Application for License for Com. 
modities on Firm Order. 


Effective immediately, it will be unlawfy 
for an exporter to file more than one appli- 
cation for a license to export commodities 
designated under one Schedule B number 
and for which the applicant has a single firm 
creer, unless authorized by the Office of Ex. 
ports, Board of Economic Warfare 

For example, if an exporter has a firm order 
for two thousand dollars worth of “other 
paper products” (Schedule B No. 4799.00) 
he shall apply for a license to export the 
entire quantity and not file two or more ap- 
plications for the full value and quantity of 
the commodity or two or more applications 
splitting the value and quantity of the com- 
modity 


III. New York Office of the Board of Economic 
Warfare. 

The New York Office of the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, located at 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, and now under the direction 
of Louis Horch, has been expanded to rep- 
resent all sections of the Board. In addition, 
its facilities for rendering services to ex- 
porters have been extended by arranging 
for that office to issue, in emergency cases, 
amendments and extensions of individual ex- 
port licenses and freight-space permits and, 
in some cases, to effect emergency clearances 
of shipments prior to the issuance of licenses. 

This office is in cOnstant touch with the 
Office of Exports in Washington, D. C., and 
accordingly is well equipped to answer in- 
quiries and assist exporters with their export 
problems 
IV. Changes in General License—Liberia. 

Effective immediately, Liberia is included 
in Group K destinations. Liberia’s number 
designation 91 (see alphabetic list of coun- 
tries and destinations in Comprehensive Ex- 
port Control Schedule), is changed to 75. All 
general license provisions applicable to Group 
K destinations will apply equally to Liberia. 


V. General License—French West Indies and 


French Guiana. 

Effective immediately, the following des- 
tinations are included in Group K as set forth 
in the Comprehensive Export Schedule, and 
reneral license provisions applicable to Group 
K destinations shall apply to such destina- 
tions. New general license numbers for these 
destinations are assigned as indicated. 





Old New 
veneral | general 
Jestin 0 
nation license | license 
No No 
French West Indies (including 
Desirade, Guadeloupe, Les 
Saintes, Martinique, Marie 
Galante, St. Martin (northerr ; 
part) and St. Bartholomew 100) bai 
French Guiana 101 69 
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Each application for a license to export 
a commodity or commodities to the French 
West Indies and French Guiana must bear 
the stamp of the Office of the Representative 
jn the United States of the French West 
Indies and French Guiana in Financial and 
Economic Matters, whose address is c/o Mr. 
£. A. Marquis, Room 2403, 55 Liberty Street, 
New York City. This approval will show that 
the proposed exports come within the amount 
of frozen French credits which have been 
released for such exports by the Treasury 

partment. This stamp will be in lieu of 
the certification formerly made by the French 
Embassy in Washington, D. C. 


vI. Corrections in Multiple 


Groupings. 


In Current Export Bulletin No. 69, the 
revised list of related commodity groupings 
should be corrected in the following respects: 

Group 3—Delete 0039.00 and substitute 
0039.09. 

Group 5—Delete 
0059.00. 

Group 7—Should read 0070.00 through 
0079.98 and 0090.03 through 0090.98. 

Group 8—Snould read 0084.00 through 
0088.98 and 0090.98. 

Group 10—Delete 0201.00 and substitute 
0201.01. 

Group 61—Delete 3140.00 and substitute 
3160.00, also delete 3210.00. 

Group 98—Delete 6571.00 and substitute 
6571.01. Delete 6568.00 and _ substitute 


Commodity 


0059 and _ substitute 





6586.00. 

Group 129—Add (except 7889.01). 

Group 133—Delete 7934.00 through 7936.00 
and substitute 7931.60 through 7931.80. 

Group 145—Add (except commodities re- 
quiring white licenses). 

Group 147—Delete 9000.00 and substitute 


50. 

Group 148—Delete 9121.21 and substitute 
9121.20. 

Group 150—Delete 9147.00 through 9149.50 
and 9149.98 and substitute 9147.00 through 
9149.98. 

Group 157—-Delete 9470.03 and substitute 
9470.04. 

Group 160—Delete 9693.00 through 9699.00 
and substitute 9621.00 through 9635.00. 

Group 164—Delete 9826.1 and substitute 
9826.10. 

Group 167—Delete 9998.1 and substitute 
9998.10. 


Vl. Consolidation of License Applications 
for Parts for Farm Machinery, for Parts 
for Tracklaying Tractors, or for Parts for 
Allied Equipment. 


Effective immediately, manufacturers of 
farm equipment, tracklaying tractors, or 
allied equipment who desire to export spare 
parts, the products of their own manufac- 
ture, to any one consignee may file a single 
license application to include any number 
of such related parts. Although these re- 
lated parts may be classified under different 
Department of Commerce Schedule B num- 
bers, it will be permissible to include them 
under the appropriate Schedule B number 
for parts with respect to certain classes of 
equipment. 

As an example, one application may be 
fled to include tracklaying tractor equip- 
ment parts as identified by Schedule B num- 
ber 7889.01, as well as such related commodi- 
tes as rubber fan belts, cork gaskets, or 
other commodities when shipped as tractor 
equipment parts. Similarly, single applica- 
tions may be filed to cover related harvesting 
and cultivating equipment parts under num- 
ber 7899.05, road equipment parts under 
number 7228.00, etc. It should be noted that 
the foregoing numbers conform to the Janu- 
ary 1, 1943 revised edition of Schedule B. 

When these related commodities are 
included in a single application, the quantity 
to be shipped, description of commodities in 
sufficient detail to permit accurate identifica- 
tion (Schedule B numbers for individual com- 
modities are not to be shown), total selling 
price, and unit value must be set forth. 

is new procedure is designed to aid 
xporters by reducing the amount of paper 
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work previously required and to facilitate the 
licensing of all parts covered or required 
under any one parts’ order. 


VIII. Shipments to Selected Destinations from 
Canadian Ports. 


Paragraph H., under title “Selected Des- 
tinations Procedure’’ in the Comprehensive 
Export Schedule is amended to read as 
101L0WS: 

H. “Shipments to Selected Destinations 
from Canadian Ports. 

“a. An exporter in making shipment to any 
of the Selected Destinations on a vessel which 
departs from a Canadian port should pre- 
pare an extra copy of his export declaration, 
and should note thereon not only the export 
license case number but also the blockade 
control number placed in the upper right- 
hand corner of the license surrendered to the 
United States Collector of Customs at the 
Canadian border. 

“b. This blockade control number is the 
number placed there by the Blockade Clear- 
ance Section of the Board of Economic War- 
fare and is different from the blockade control 
permit number which is assigned by the 
British American Joint Blockade Committee 
in London before an exporter can apply for a 
license. THIS LATTER NUMBER IS NOT TO 
BE PUT ON THE EXPORT LICENSE BY THE 
EXPORTER AND IS NOT TO BE ENTERED 
ON THE EXPORT DECLARATION. 

“ce. This extra copy of the export declaration 
should accompany the shipment to the Cana- 
dian port of departure where it will be taken 
up by the Canadian Collector of Customs. It 
should be verified by the United States Col- 
lector of Customs at the point of exit from 
the United States.” 


IK. Forms Required by the War Production 
Board. 


Many special types of forms are required by 
WPB in connection with proposed export 
shipments. Certain exporters have experi- 
enced delay in obtaining consideration of 
their export license applications because, for 
example, they submitted a form PD-1A when 
some other form was required. It has been 
necessary in such cases to return the applica- 
tion without action because the proper WPB 
form was not submitted with it. 

It is recommended that exporters obtain 
the monthly publication entitled “Priorities” 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
available at a price of 20¢ per copy. This 
publication enumerates the specific forms 
required. 


X. BEW 151 Required for Exportation, as 
Ship Stores, of Refined Oil and Com- 
modilies Imported in Bond for Repairs. 


Reference is made to section 4, page 119 of 
the Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 10, 
under the heading “Ship Stores, Supplies, 
Equipment, and Bunker Fuel.” 

Effective immediately, all neutral vessels 
subject to individual licensing requirements 
must obtain licenses on Form BEW 151 for 
the exportation of refined oil which has been 
imported in bond and any other commodity 
which has been imported in bond for repairs 
when such oil or commodity is exported as 
ship stores. 


XI. Gifts to Prisoners of War and Interned 
Civilians—License G—PW-2. 


1. The Comprehensive Export Schedule and 
Current Controls Bulletin No. 56 explain the 
use of general license G-PW-2, authorizing 
the exportation of gift packages to members 
of the armed forces of the United Nations who 
are prisoners of war or to civilian nationals of 
any of the United Nations who are interned 
in enemy-occupied territories. 

2. Effective immediately, the list of articles 
which may be exported under general license 
G-PW-2 is revised as follows: 

Playing cards may not be exported to recipi- 
ents in Italy. 

Only shirts of khaki color may be sent to 
members of the Army or Navy who are pris- 
oners of war in Italy. 

Nail files are not acceptable in the con- 
tents of packages going to any destination. 
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The following foods are added to the list 
of focd items: 

Cereals of the whole grain variety such as 
the oat-meal and dark farina type (card- 
board containers). 

Biscuits or crackers—(one pound in card- 
board containers). 

Bouillon cubes (44 pound). 

Sweet chocolate in bars (one pound). 

Rice (one pound in cellophane or other 
transparent paper package) . 

3. The general license G-PW-2 permits the 
exportation of gift parcels as prescribed by 
the provisions of this general license with- 
out the need of obtaining any document 
from the Office of Exports. 

4. Information concerning labels for gift 
parcels to members of the armed forces of 
the British Empire who are prisoners of war 
or interned civilians who are nationals of 
the British Empire may be obtained from 
the British Red Cross, London, England. 

5. It should be borne in mind that in the 
case of nationals of France, Belgium, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, and Poland, the necessary 
labels for gift parcels are furnished directly 
to the prisoners by the German authorities. 
Parcels may be sent to such prisoners only 
after receipt from them of the needed labels. 
In the case of any national of the United 
Nations other than those of the United 
States, British Empire, and the countries 
listed above, the procedure outlined in para- 
graph 7 of Current Controls Bulletin No. 56 
should be followed. 


XII. Change in Shipping Priority Rating on 
Lamp Chimneys and Lantern Globes. 





yartment of Commerce No. 


Commodity 


lule B unless otherwise 


indicted) 





(Schec 
Shipping priority rating—new 


Shipping priority rating—old 
Effective date of change 


Dey 


| 
| 


Glass and glass prod- | 

ucts: } } } 

Lamp chimneys and | 
lantern globes 5255.00; C | B | Immediately. 





XIII. Change in General License. 
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Chemicals: Flavoring | 
extracts, synthetic. _|8295.90) K ( Immediately. 
Grains and prepara- | 
tions: } 
Rice flour, meal, and | 1058.00; K | None Do. 
polish. } 
Rice, milled, in- |1057.00 K |_do Do. 
cluding brown, | 
broken, rice and 
rice screenings. 
Soap and toilet prep- | 
arations: | 
Soap, laundry 8713.00; K do _| Do. 
Soap, medicated /8710.00) K |__do _| Do. 
Soap, powdered or |8716.00) K do _| Do. 
flaked. 
Soap, toilet or fancy_|8712.00} K |__do_| Do. 
Soap, n.e.s 8729.00) K |_.do_| Do. 
Tea ...|1521.05} C do _| Do. 





Shipments of the above commodities, which 
were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the 
exporting carrier, or in transit to ports of exit 
pursuant to actual orders for export prior to 
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the effective date of change may be exported 
under the previous general license provisions. 

In accordance with the above changes rice 
and sOap are deleted from the list of com- 
modities set forth under the heading, Multiple 
Consignees On One Freight Space Appli- 
cation in Section V of the Comprehensive 
Export Schedule and ir Current Export Bulle- 
tin No. 65—part I. 


Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 11 
(January—February—March) Issued. 
The Office of Exports has issued Com- 


prehensive Export Schedule No. 11 for 
January—February—March, 1943. Copies 


are now available from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., or from the 
New York Regional Office of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 500 Fifth Avenue, at 
20 cents per copy. 


*xThe following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
February 6, 1943. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The February 6 issue 
contains these articles: 


THE SOVIET VICTORY AT STALIN- 
GRAD. 


VISIT OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
TO TRINIDAD. 


STATEMENTS OF GEN. GIRAUD RE- 
GARDING PROBLEMS IN FRENCH 
NORTH AFRICA. 


ADDRESS BY THE UNDER SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE AT THE COM- 
MENCEMENT EXERCISES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND. 


ADDRESSES BY THE FORMER AMER- 
ICAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN, 
JANUARY 31 AND FEBRUARY 5. 


ADDRESS BY HERBERT H. LEHMAN. 


MESSAGE OF ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY BERLE TO THE AMER:iVAN 
HUNGARIAN FEDERATION. 


CAPTURE OF PRIZES ON THE HiGH 
SEAS. 


MESSAGE FROM THE BRITISH FOR- 
EIGN SECRETARY REGARDING 
THE PUBLICATION “PEACE AND 
WAR.” 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


CHINESE CELEBRATION IN HONOR 
OF THE SIGNATURE OF THE EX- 
TRATERRITORIALITY TREATIES. 


DEATH OF THE SON OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF BRAZIL. 


UNITED STATES MISSION OF LABOR 
EXPERTS TO BOLIVIA. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE 
TRADE AGREEMENTS PROGRAM: 
Address by Charles Bunn. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM 
OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


AGREEMENT WITH CANADA FOR 
THE TEN... CRARY RAISING OF THE 
LEVEL OF LAKE ST. FRANCIS. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE ORGANIZA- 
TION: 
Division of Exports and Requirements. 
Divisions under the Supervision of 
Special Assistant to Secretary, Thomas 
K. Finletter. 
Associate Adviser 
Economic Affairs. 
The Board of Economic Operations. 
Appointment of Assistant in Charge of 
Special Relief Problems. 


on International 


Other Publications 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT, PUBLIC WORKS AND 
OTHER PROBLEMS. Lewis L. Lorwin. 
1942. 111 pp. Technical Paper No. 7. 
Price, 30 cents. Prepared under the 
auspices of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, this study is concerned with 
the issues underlying the idea of inter- 
national public works as a method of 
long-range economic development and 
with its implications for the post-war 
economic policy of the United States. 
Outlines essentials and backgrounds of 
the problem, summarizes the regional 
public-works programs already under 
way or planned, and suggests lines of 
further study as well as possibilities of 
an active policy. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


THE JAPANESE. John F. Embree. 
1943. 42 pp. War Background Studies 
No. 7. Presents a brief account of the 
origins and present social structure of 
the Japanese nation. Emphasis is placed 
on the social and historical aspects of 
Japanese culture which are unfamilia: 
to Occidentals and of special importance 
in determining Japanese attitudes and 
behavior. 

Available gratis from: The Smithson- 
ian Institution, Washington, D. C. 


WOMEN WORKERS IN ARGENTINA, 
CHILE, AND URUGUAY. Women’s Bu- 
reau, Department of Labor. 1942. 15 pp. 
Bulletin No. 195. Price, 5 cents. 


Available from: Superintendent of 


Documents, Washington, D. C. 


MEN BEHIND THE WAR—A “WHO'S 
WHO” OF OUR TIME. Johannes Steel. 
1942. 447 pp. Price, $3.50. Presents the 
personal backgrounds of more than 70 
men closely connected with the present 
war in Britain, Germany, Russia, France, 
Italy, Spain, China, India, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, with a final section entitled 
“Friends and Quislings.” Describes some 
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of their prejudices and habits, their 
social, economic, political, and cultura] 
backgrounds. 

Available from: Sheridan House, Ine, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York,N. Y. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE. Henry Beston, 
1942. 274 pp. Price, $2.50. Tells the 
story of one of the world’s greatest rivers. 
The book concérns itself largely with the 
French regions of the St. Lawrence, 
Presents historical background and de. 
scribes the people, climatic conditions 
occupations, wild life of the stream, small 
birds that inhabit the area, and so on, 
The first section of the book is concerned 
with the past, the second section with the 
present, and the third with the forces of 
nature neighboring the river and its 
coasts. 

Available from: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 232 Madison Avenue, New York, 
My es 


FROM PERRY TO PEARL HARBOR— 
THE STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY IN 
THE PACIFIC. -Edwin A. Falk. 362 pp, 
Price, $3. Gives an account of the relg- 
tions between the United States ang 
Japan, from the time that Japan was | 
opened to the Western world by Admira] 
Perry in 1853 to the attack on Pear) 
Harbor. Emphasis is placed on the rise 
of Japanese and American sea power 
and the conflicts that developed in the 
Pacific area as a result of Japan’s insist- 
ence on a dominant role in Asia. Pre. 
sents a chronological picture of the im- 7 
pact of Western culture and machine 
civilization on these isolated islands and 
the disastrous effects. 

Available from: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Inc., 14 W. 49th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 





Deposits of chrome ore, discovered in 
the summer of 1942 in Manitoba, Can- 
ada, are being developed, and reports in- 
dicate that there are possibilities for 
meeting the chrome requirements of 
Canada, the United States, and Great 
Britain. 





HANGING IN THE VICTORY BALANCE ! 














